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WERE PLAY-COPIES EVER FORMED ANEW 
FROM THE PLAYERS’ PARTS? 

When speeches in old plays have been found dis- 
a it has been suggested that the copy might 

we been made up from the parts originally dis- 
tributed to the actors. That their parts were, as 
at present, thus written out and distributed, 
mifficiently shown by Snug’s request for that “ of the 
lion at once, as he was slow of study,” and by Quince’s 
Masters, here are your parts, and I am to entreat 
you, request you, and desire you to con them by 
to-morrow night.” As a matter of course and 
Recessity, the cues must have been added; and the 
numerous references to them prove this, as does 
also. Quince’s reproof to Flute, “ You speak all 
your part at once, cues and all—Pyramus, enter, 
your cue is past it is, never tire.” But printers’ 
erors are many and manifold, and a collection of 
ee in support of this part-piecing 


is still wanted. Meantime, in an instance 


is 


- different kind, I offer a strong argument in 
vour of this Humpty-Dumpty putting together 


again of the theatre copy of an old and to be re- 
vived play. me early written A Larum for 

m; or, the Siege of Antwerp, dealing as it 
does with the treachery, cruelty, and extortion of 





the Spaniards in the Low Countries, was one 
which seems to have been revived when it fitted 
with the passions or policies of the times; and 
one of these resuscitations is proved by the substi- 
tutions now to be mentioned. With a very 
trifling and occasional intermixture of short, un- 
rythmical exclamations, such as were sometimes 
allowed, the play was at first entirely in blank 
verse. But in the printed edition in 1602, there 
are three short portions of scenes by a markedly 
different pen, written in prose, and too short and 
too evidently interpolated to be the work of a co- 
adjutor or assistant. 

The first is on page B., where the three citizens 
rail at Alva; and the rest of the play cannot be 
read without seeing that this is either the altera- 
tion of a dialogue, not sufficiently comic, or a sub- 
stitute for a dialogue that had been lost. Three 
lines at the beginning and two at the close are, 
like the remainder of this scene, metrical ; and as 
showing that there was some confusion and some- 
thing lost, one of these lines— 

“Tis Daluas Body brought vnto the Castle” — 
occurs as the second at the beginning, and is re- 
peated at the close. The second substitution is on 
F. vers. and F;, Vaughan, or Stump, the lame 
lieutenant, is a brave, rough old grumbler, but 
not a comic character, and, like the rest, speaks in 
blank verse. A few lines before this entrance he 
has a long set speech. But when he now enters 
to two soldiers, who also talk in verse, there is a 
sudden change to prose, and to prose of a different 
character from his or any other’s verse, and which, 
for the time, makes a wholly different character of 
him. As, however, the soldiers, in the few words 
they utter, also come down to prose, I do not 
dwell either on this or the first passage further 
than as showing that some vamper upof the old play 
was at work. 

In the third instance, the argument can be 
carried farther. Here (page F,), the Captain 
enters to Stump and the soldiers, and speaks two 
sentences and two speeches—four in all—in blank 
verse, and at the close of the dialogue, that is, 
after about a page, Stump resumes his blank verse 
and his original character. But between the 
Captain’s four, he speaks once shortly and twice at 
length in comic prose, the cobbler’s cobblings. Yet 
there is not enoughof itto make ita comic interlude, 
nor does the rest agree thereto ; neither are they 
alterations adapted to the times. They are 
cobblings, and nothing more ; and I do not see that 
a probable explanation can be offered other 
than that some of Stump’s speeches, though none 
of the Captain’s, had been lost, and been replaced 
by stop-gap words that bear the impress of having 
been written for the smallest possible pay, and in 
the crudest and most impromptu manner. If, too, 
the original theatre copy had been missing, and a 
new one made up from the collected parts of the 
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players, the very minor parts of the citizens and 
soldiers would be just such as might be expected 
to be lost or mutilated, given, as they would be, to 
men hired for the nonce. That is, there are two 
short substituted parts of scenes, whose inter- 
polation admits of two or more explanations, 
and a third substitution which is almost crucial 
and admits of only one probable explanation, and 
that explanation gives the best and most probable 
explanation of the two other passages. The style 
of these changes resembles Dekker’s. 

Brinstey NicHo.son. 


ANCIENT CHORUSES. 

In Boswell’s Life of Johnson (chap. xxxix., A.D. 
1773), the following passage occurs :— 

** His notion (Johnson's) as to the poems published by 
Mr. Macpherson as the works of Ossian was not shaken 
here. Mr. Macqueen always evaded the point of authen- 
ticity, saying only that Mr. Macpherson’s pieces fell far 
short of those he knew in Erse, which were said to be 
Ossian’s. Johnson—‘I hope they do. I am not dis- 

uting that you may have poetry of great merit, but that 

Macpherson is not a translation from ancient poetry. 
You do not believe it, I say before you. You do not be- 
lieve, though you are very willing that the world should 
believe it.’ Mr. Macqueen made no answer to this. Dr. 
Johnson proceeded :—‘ I look upon Macpherson’s Fingal 
to be as gross an imposition as ever the world was trou- 
bled with. Had it been really an ancient work—a true 
specimen of how men thought at that time—it would 
have been a curiosity of the first rate ; as a modern pro- 
duction, it is nothing.’ He said he could never get the 
meaning of an Erse song explained to him. They told 
him the chorus was generally unmeaning. ‘I take it,’ 
said he, ‘ Erse songs are generally like a song which I 
remember: it was composed in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
on the Earl of Essex, and the burden was— : 
“ Radaratoo, raderate, radara tadara tandore.”’ 
‘ But surely,’ said Mr. Macqueen, ‘ there were words to it 
which had meaning.’ Johnson—‘ Why, yes, Sir, I recol- 
lect a stanza, and you shall have it— 
“Oh ! then bespoke the ’Prentices all, 
Living in London, both proper and tall, 
For Essex’s sake they would fight all. 
Radaratoo, radarate, radara tadara tandore.”’” 

To this Boswell subjoins a note:— 

**This droll quotation I have since found was from a 
song in honour of the Earl of Essex, called ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Champion,’ which is preserved in a collection of 
old ballads, in three volumes, published in London in 
different years, between 1720 and 1730. The full verse is 
as follows :— 

‘Oh ! then bespoke the ’Prentices all, 
Living in London, both proper and tall, 
In a kind letter sent straight to the Queen, 
For Essex’s sake they would fight all. 
Raderer too, tandaro te, 
Raderer tandorer tan do ré.’” 

Dr. Charles Mackay has been asked by “ Nether- 
Lochaber” (in the Oban Times) if he can inter- 
ret the apparently unintelligible words, and Dr. 
Mackay has courteously forwarded to us a copy of 
his reply :— 


“ That such words should occur in a popular street 
ballad in London, in the days of Queen Bllzebeth, when 
English intercourse with the Gaelic-speaking population 
of the Highlands and of Ireland was infrequent, shows 
how long and how deeply the language of the aboriginal 
Celtic population of England remained upon the 

if not wholly in the mind of the English people. The 
chorus, misquoted by Johnson, and misprinted by Boswell, 
would read in English rhyme, rhythm, and orthography, 


as— 
Radaratoo! Radaratee ! 
Radara! Tadara ! 
Tandoree ! 


“T have endeavoured to resolve these apparently sense- 
less words into their original elements, and have come to 
the conclusion that the English people, who generally 
eliminate the ‘g’ in English words derived from the 
Gaelic (making, for instance, tilt out of the Gaelic tilg), 
dropped the ‘g’ in the very key-note of this chorus; and 
that it ought to reaad— . 

Grad orra, tu ! 
Grad orra, ti! 
Grad orra ! 
Teth orra ! 
Teann do righe ! 

“Tf I am correct in this supposition, which I put forth 
with deference to Gaelic scholars of more experience 
than myself, the chorus would seem to be a warlike ex- 
hortation to a fighter about to fight, and to signify— 


Quick on them, thou ! 
Quick on them, with a will ! 
Quick on them ! 
Hot on them ! H 
Stretch forth thine arm ! 
“ CHARLES MACKAY. 
“ Oban, September 3, 1873.” 





ANATOMIZING SUICIDES: CRUELTY TO 
CRIMINALS. 


A correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. xxi. p. 514, November, 1751) suggests that— 
“ The bodies of all self-murderers should be delivered 
to some surgeon, at the next market-town, who should 
be obliged (under a penalty for non-compliance) publicly 
to dissect all such bodies, upon a stage, to be erected for 
that purpose in the market-place ; and that the bones of 
such should be formed into a skeleton, to be fixed up in 
some public room of the said town, for the use and 
benefit of all succeeding surgeons thereof.” 

It is probable that the preceding paragraph was 
the foundation on which rested the suggestion 
attributed to Mr. Wesley. Considering the feelings 
of abhorrence entertained, at the time the sug- 
gestion was made, as to the anatomizing of the 
dead, it manifests a shocking indifference for the 
unhappy surviving relations of the still more un- 
fortunate suicides. It would, however, be gross 
flattery to compliment some of the old corre- 
spondents of the Gentleman’s Magazine upon their 
“humanity.” They seem to me to have exhausted 
their ingenuity in devising still more fearful punish- 
ments for criminals than were then in practice. 
Men, women, and even children, were hung for 
small violations of the laws of property, murderers 
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were gibbeted in chains, and women burned, not 
only for murder, but even for coining. 

Here are specimens of the administration of the 
law in former times :— 


“Saturday, May 1. Ended the sessions at the Old 
Bailey, on Middlesex side, when 9 persons received 
sentence of death, viz., James Berry, for horse-stealing 
...+ John Peverly, a lad of 13, for stealing 48 guineas,” 
ke.—Gent. Mag., vol. i. p. 216, May, 1731. 

“Tuesday, 16. The sessions ented at the Old Baily, 

when 13 persons received sentence of death, viz. Mary 
Wotton, a girl 10 years of age, for stealing 29/. out of the 
house of Mrs, Eason, "&c.—Jb., vol. v. p. 538, September, 
1735. 
“Monday, 11. Were executed at Tyburn, Field, 
Parsons, Sullivan, Applegarth, Snuce, Vincent, Clements, 
and Westley, the 3 last mentioned were boys.” —Jb., vol. xxi. 
p. 88, February, 1751. 

“Wednesday, 19th November. Thirteen malefactors 
were executed at Tyburn. Amongst them were Jobn 
Brown and Elizabeth Wright, for coining, who were 
drawn in a sledge. Brown being hanged, was slashed 
across the body, and Wright was chained to a stake, first 
on and then burnt.” —J0., vol. iii. p. 661, December, 


‘ be 

“On the 7th inst.” (November) “ were executed at Ely, 
Amy Hutchinson, about 17 years of age, for petty treason 
in poisoning her husband, and John Vicars for the 
murder of his wife... . . He” (Vicars) “desired to see 
the woman first despatched, and accordingly her face and 
hands were smeared with tar, and having a garment 
daubed with pitch, after a short prayer, the executioner 
strangled her, and 20 minutes after the fire was kindled 
and burnt half an hour.”—Extract of a Letter from 
Wisbech, ib., vol. xix. pp. 486-488, November, 1749. 

“Saturday, 9th. Ended the sessions at the Old Baily, 
when four persons received sentence of death, viz., James 
Gardiner, for stealing a gold watch, John Rigby, for the 
highway, Wm. Bolingbroke, for burglary, and Constantine 
Jones, for stealing four 30s. pieces. 

“Tuesday, 21st. The malefactors before mentioned 
were executed at Tyburn.”—Jb., vol. viii. p. 650, De- 
cember, 1738. See vol. ix. pp. 270, 271. 

If cruelty could deter men from the commission 
of crime, the experiment had been fully tried in 
England, and had failed. One correspondent of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine suggests that punish- 
ments should be rendered still more cruel. He 
proposed burning murderers alive! These are his 
words :— 

“A death without pain, or seeming pain, cannot be 
presumed to deter such people. 

“All hopes of evasion would be taken away by the 
awful stake, a» punishment known to our laws, and not 
thought too severe for the softer sex. 

“But as Iam no advocate for the equality of crimes, 
nor infected with a cruel piety, should I contend that 
thieves not embrued in blood might be strangled at it, I 
would not forbid the murderers of that class to expiate 
their crimes in flames.” —Ib., vol. viii. p. 286, June, 1738. 

A second correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine suggests that murderers should neither 
be hung in chains nor anatomized, but kept alive, 
and be bitten by mad dogs, so as to enable doctors 
to discover if there could be found any cure for 
hydrophobia ! : 
“Suppose” (says this philanthropist), “instead of 





































































giving the murderer’s body to the surgeons, when he is 
dead, he should be put into their hands a living subject, 
and subjected to such experiments as can only be made 
on a living subject. .... What if the most notorious of 
these offenders should, from time to time, suffer the bite of 
a mad dog, that by the trial of various methods in all 
stages of the deplorable disease which it produces, some 
certain remedy may be found out.”—Jb., vol. xxv. p. 295, 
July, 1755. 

These correspondents, it will be observed, were 
particularly desirous of aggravating the sufferings 
of all persons convicted of murder; but a third 
correspondent wished to add a new penalty to those 
already inflicted upon all classes of criminals. It 
is difficult to describe in delicate phraseology his 
indelicate proposal. It is sufficient to say of it, 
that if adopted no male robber could ever be the 
father of a young thief. 

The third correspondent’s reasons and project 
will be sufficiently understood by the following 
extract : 

“ Seventeen malefactors condemned for capital offences, 
and the gaols already crowded the more. 

“As to executions, their frequency renders them 
familiar, and the mob seems no more affected by this 
scene than with a puppet shew. The terror is lessened, 
villainy increases, and the necessity for executions is 
augmented by their multiplicity. 

“T am serious in proposing ...... for the men 
whenever they commit a crime that by the present laws 
would entitle them to the gallows.” 

Look to the extract from Gent. Mag., vol. viii. 
p. 650, cited above, and see how little deserving 
of death some of these crimes were. 

The correspondent then continues :— 

“Should a capital C be marked on each cheek, their 
contemptible, infamous circumstance would be known to 
every one they meet. Yet they would still be capable 
of labour, and in a condition of benefitting society by it, 
and example.”—/b., vol. xx. p. 533, December, 1750. 

None of the suggestions here made were ever 
acted upon; but their appearance in a periodical 
which was at the same time the most ably con- 
ducted and the most popular of all published in 
London, is, in itself, a proof that the country in 
which they were promulgated had long lost its 
claim to its time-honoured title of “ Merrie Eng- 
land.” It is certain that the Gospel continued to 
be preached, but the spirit of Him who would not 
condemn the sinning woman, and promised paradise 
to a thief, was no longer discernible in its legislation 





nor in society itself. Wm. B. Mac Case. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“|... winking Mary-buds begin 


To ope their golden eyes. 
Cymbeline. 

What is the flower intended under the name 
Mary-bud in the above quotation? Commentators, 
I believe without authority, say it is the marigold 
—to which opinion I demur. 

In the first place, it is obvious that Shakspeare 
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the return of day-light ; it is, therefore, highly im- 
probable (as well as unpoetical) that he should 
select the fact (if fact it be) of marigolds closing 
up at night, when it is not likely that one reader 
in ten thousand (gardeners excepted) would know 
whether such is the case or not. My own belief is 
that marigolds do not close at night ; at least, I 
found the other night, at nine o’clock, on examining 
the only ones within my reach, that they remained 
as completely open as at mid-day. Secondly, 
when a flower is described as having a golden eye, 


the phrase implies that the rest of the flower is of 


a different colour; the words, therefore, do not 
suggest a flower such as the marigold, in which the 
outer florets are entirely golden coloured, and the 
eye almost always of a dark brown. Thirdly, the 
term bud seems to imply something diminutive, 
and is, therefore, scarcely appropriate to a broad 
garish flower like the marigold. 

If, then, we reject the marigold, the common 
daisy appears to be the only well-known flower 
that will satisfy the conditions, viz., of being a 
small flower with a golden eye, of closing up at 
night, and of being so universally distributed that 
almost every one is cognizant of its habit of closing 
at night,* so that its opening becomes a most fit 
and natural sign of the return of day-light. 

I will only add, that I have a vague impression 
of having somewhere read that the daisy was 
formerly considered sacred to the Virgin Mary. 

Be Se & 

“ AROINT THEE, Witcu” (4 §. xi. passim.) — 
May not this be a corrupt reading of A rowan-tree, 
Witch ! an exclamation which would, according to 
the once wide-spread superstition concerning the 
“rowan,” ormountain-ash tree (Lancashire, witchen), 
suitably imply, both in the Lear and Macbeth line, 
& sovereign preservative against witchcraft ? 

This one allusion out of a hundred to its magical 
influence over witches and warlocks will suffice, 
perhaps, to support the hypothesis :— 

“‘ Their spells were vain ; the boys returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is a roan-tree wood.” 
From an old song called The Laidley Worm of Sprin- 
dleston Heughs. 
torLe Entwiste, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


Ancient Propnecy.—The following version of 
a prophecy said to “— been spoken either by, or 
in the presence of, Cardinal Pole, is asserted to 
occur in one of the Harleian MSS. by a corre- 
spondent of the Chelmsford Chronicle for July 27, 
1866 :— 





__* The name itself seems to allude to this familiar habit, 
if we may accept the usually assigned derivation—day’s 
eye. 


must mean to point out some well-known sign of 





“Sixt Edward’s masse three hundred yeres and moe 
shall quiet bee, 
But sevent Edwards raigne anon restored it shall be.” 
Another version of the same prophetical utter- 
ance I found seven years ago in MS. on the fly- 
leaf of a Roman Catholic Book of Devotions (a 
MS. of the early part of the seventeenth century), 
upon which was written, “ This Book belonges to 
the English nunnes of St. Dominicke’s Order in 
Bruxelles” :— 
“Full three hundred yeares and moe 
Edward's masse shall be layd lowe: 
When Seventh Edwarde him dothe raigne, 
Sixt Edward’s masse shall be said agayne.’ 
When the fact is remembered that Petitions 
numerously signed have been presented to the late 
Archbishop Longley and to the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Tait) for the restoration of Edward 
VI.’s First Prayer Book, and that Great Britain 
may not improbably have a seventh Edward as her 
king, the above versions of an ancient prophecy 
become of interest. 
FREDERICK GrorGE LEE, 
6, Lambeth Terrace. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. xi. 34.] 
Tue Royat Saints or France.—Perhaps at 
this moment the following list may not be unac- 
ceptable to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


Tableau des Saints et Saintes qu'ont aren les trois 
maisons royales de France. Died 


D.C.L,. 


1. Sainte Clotilde, Femme de Clovis I" ............ 545 
2. St. Cloud, Fils de Clodomir, Roi d’Orléans ... 560 
3. Sainte Radégonde, Femme de Clotaire I", reli- 
Is Co cncicccanitncidenconnasninnetinceniel 587 
4. St. Gontran, Roi de Bourgogne ..................... 598 
5. St. Sigebert, Roi d’Austrasie . 656 
6. Sainte Bathilde, Femme de Clovis I1., fonda- 
trice de Corbie et de Chelles. ; 680 


~1 


. Le B. Charlemagne, Roi de France et Empe reur $14 

8. St. Adélard, Abbé de Corbie, cousin-germain de 
Charlemagne eS ST 827 

Sainte Adelaide, Fille de Rodolphe IL, Roi de 
Bourgogne, descendant de Louis-le-Débon- 


i) 


naire, Impératrice ... 999 
10. St. Félix de ‘alois, Fondateur des ‘Trinitaires, 

ee SS Sa 
11. St. Louis, Roi de France . sdeeduniee ee 
12. Sainte Isabelle, Sceur de St. Louis. . 127 
13. Sainte Jeanne de Valois, Fille de Louis X1., fon- 

datrice des Annonciades .... 1505 
14. La Vénérable Marie Clotilde Reine de Sar- 


daigne et Scour de Louis XVI. ...... .... 1802 
Ratpu N, JAmMEs. 
Ashford, Kent. 


LavurRENCcE SterNE.—The following yr is a ver- 
batim copy of a letter addressed by Sterne to his 
publisher, Becket. The handwriting is excellent, 
but the orthography and composition are more 
than usually careless :— 

. « Paris, Oct. 19, 1765. 

“ Dear Sir,—I had left a parcel of small draughts the 
highest not above 50 p™, with Mr. Pancharde when I rec” 
yrs, which I shewd. he desired me to tell you He «* 
never send one of ‘em except to Selvin—so they might 
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Jay in his hands till you had time to pay 'em—it making 
no difference ; as he w* not negoesiate them to any one 
élse—as you will re“* never have but one at atime, & 
éhat not often, drawn upon—you might be easy ab* it. 

“J have been considering the preface, & indeed have 
wrote it ; but upon reflecting upon it more than when I 
gaw you; I think tis better the Sermons go into the 
world without Apology—let them speak for themselves. 
Tf I change this opinion I will send it you in time—if 
not, go on without it. 

“JT got here in 5 days, much recovered by my Journey ; 
and set out in few days for Italy. Mr. Wilks and Foot 
here. I am, dear Sir, truely y™, L. Sterne,” 
“To Mr. Becket Bookseller in the 

Strand London.” 


C. 


Inverness. 


ErrrarpH AT Mancetrer.—On the 26th of last 
July I copied the following singular epitaph from 
a small upright grave-stone on the N.E. side of the 
old churchyard of Mancetter, Warwickshire. The 
stone is of blue slate, and the inscription appears 
to be about a hundred years old. The clerk 
informed me that inquiries had frequently been 
made respecting it, and especially by the late 
vicar, the Rev. Benjamin Richings, M.A. (who 
died last year, over eighty years of age), but no clue 
to its history had been obtained. Perhaps some 
correspondent who has access to Benjamin Bartlett’s 
Manduessedum Romanorum, Lond., 1791, will say 
whether it is referred to in that work :— 

“ HERE lieth Interr’d 
the Bodys of 


. I. M. 
What E’re we was or am 
it Matters not, 
To whome related, 
Or by whome begott, 
We was but am not, 
Ask no more of me, 
T’is all we are, 
And all that you must be.” 


V.H.LL.LC.LY. 


GrantHam Cuurcnyarp: CrpHer Inscrip- 
tion.—In Grantham churchyard is a grave-stone, 
whose inscription is in cipher. March 24, 1871, 
T took a copy thereof; March 29, 1871, I accom- 
plished its deciphering. I send, for the Editor’s 
acceptance, a copy of the cipher, the literal render- 
ing of which being :— 

“ Plus aloes quam mellis habuit, 

_ “Onthe fourth day of the first month, 1834, of consump- 
tion, died Theresa Newham, born Clegg. Aged 25 years.” 
It becomes sufficiently interesting for reference by 
preservation in “N. & Q.” J. BEALE. 


Tae Scarrn Stange or Kitrenyy.—A sculp- 
tured stone, so called, stands on a knoll, or con- 
siderable eminence, in the parish of Kilrenny, and 
eastern district of Fifeshire. The stone presents 


the figure of a wheel, with spokes or blade-like 
ormaments converging from the centre towards the 
circumference. 


A similar figure, the emblem of 











the Sun,—or Baal, the ancient Celtic deity,—is 
common to the stone crosses, but the peculiarity of 
the Skaith Stane is that it is sculptured with the 
wheel emblem only. Skaith is said to signify, in 
Celtic, shelter or a shield. 
Cuaries Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdown Villa, Lewisham. 


Mysterious Removal oF THE SITE or Sr. 
Marruew’s Cuurcn, WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—The parish church of St. Matthew, at Walsall, is 
situated on a high hill above the town. The 
original intention was to build the church in a 
field a short distance from the town, and there it 
was begun; but at night all the previous day’s 
work was carried away by witches in the shape of 
white pigs, and deposited where the church now 
stands.* This tradition corresponds in almost 
every particular with that of Winwick, in Lanca- 
shire, noticed by a correspondent in the fifth volume 
of “N. & Q.” Jas. P. Bropuurst. 

Walsall. 


Freer Marriaces.—These marriages occa- 
sionally, it appears, got into the public prints. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1735 is the following 
announcement :— 

“May 6. Married the Lord Robert Montagu to Mrs. 
Harriet Dunch, of Whitehall, with a fortune of 15,0002.” 
— Vide“ N. & Q.” 

In the same magazine for 1731 is the following 
very extraordinary relation :-— 

“ March 3. A poor man was found hanging in a barn 
at Bungay by a person who cut him down, and, running 
for help, left a penknife behind him. The man recover- 
ing, cut his throat with it; and a river being near, he 
jumped into it ; but company coming, he was dragged 
out alive, and was like to remain so.” 

z. 


Tue Namtionat Recisters.—The following 
cutting from the Local Government Chronicle of 
August 30 is worth embalming in the pages of 
“N. &Q.”:— 

“‘The records of the Register Office of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in England, begun in 1837, now con- 
tain nearly fifty million names. Each name is inscribed 
in an alphebetical index, prepared promptly quarter by 
quarter, and so arranged as to give the utmost facility 
for reference. All that is necessary to insure the imme- 
diate production of an entry of marriage, birth, or death 
is to give the year in which the event occurred, and the 
name of the person to whom it relates. Since the be- 
ginning of the year 1866 these indexes have been printed 
—an arrangement which causes an enormous saving in 
bulk, and is much more convenient for reference ; besides 
which there is the diminished liability to errors in copy- 
ing, and, six copies being produced at little more than 
the former cost of the one manuscript copy, the existence 
of such invaluable documents no longer depends on the 
preservation of one single copy. But only one copy exists 
of the alphabetical indexes for the period from 1837 to 

* The field in which the church was to have been 
built was called the “church-acre” field, since cor- 
rupted into “ Chuckery.” 
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1865, and if any accident, by fire or otherwise, were to 
befall that copy, reference to the registers for all those 
years would virtually be suspended until, after a lapse of 
great time and at an enormous cost, fresh indexes were 
prepared. The Registrar-General reports that, besides 
the registers of births, marriages, and deaths since June, 
1837, he has also in his custody registers of births and 
deaths at sea; Fleet and Mayfair registers of marriages ; 
consular registers of births, marriages, and deaths of 
British subjects in foreign countries ; registers of mar- 
riages in India ; army chaplains’ registers kept at military 
stations abroad; and non-parochial registers kept by 
congregations of Nonconformists prior to the general 
system of registration commenced in 1837—these last 
comprising the registers kept at Dr. Williams’s library 
from 1742, at Bunhill Fields burial-ground from 1713, the 
registers of French Protestant and other foreign churches 
in England, the registers of the Society of Friends, and 
various other registers.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Back Likeyesses.—To recognize a man by his 
“back ” may seem surprising, but it is a matter of 
fact that the back is not so inexpressive as might 
at first appear; and I know, strange to say, an 
instance where an album of caricatures, confined to 
“back likenesses,” was well filled by an officer at 
Lahore in 1851-2, so that almost every European 
gentleman there was to be found in it, and I have 
rarely known such portraits, en revers, fail to be 
recognized. 8. 


Srouia Oprmma.—The church of St. Domingo 
in this city possesses four English flags taken 
from the unfortunate expedition of General Whit- 
locke in 1806. One of the towers of the same 
church has a number of round black marks, said 
to be the balls fired at it by the English fleet on 
the same occasion. The drum-major’s staff of the 
71st Regiment, taken at that time, was shown in 
the Cordoba Exhibition. Francis N. Lerr. 

Buenos Ayres. 


Bauize : Betize: Wauiice. —As William is 
contracted to Will, and Will has been corrupted to 
Bill, it may serve some etymological purpose to 
note how the name Wallice has been corrupted to 
Balize or Belize :— 

“The word Balize is a corrupt spelling of Waliz, the 
name given to this spot by the Spaniards in consequence 
of the harbour and river having been discovered and 
much resorted to by a piratical Englishman named 
Wallice.”—Knight’s National Cyclopedia, vol. ii., Art. 
“ Balize or Belize.” 

J. BEALE. 


Savariges, &c., aT Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 
—A mass of the account-books of this theatre, 
extending from 1777 to 1825, having gone the 
way of nearly all paper, and having been sifted by 
an autograph collector (who doubtless found many 
delicious morsels there), has been looked rtm 
by myself. Many of the items are interesting. 
Among the “Salaries, 1780-81,” the following 
are noteworthy :—Henderson, 388/. 10s. ; Wrough- 
ton, 3231. 15s.; Lee Lewes, 277l. 10s.; Clarke, 





2461. 13s. 4d.; Aickin, 2621. 1s. 8d.; Mattocks 
(Mr. probably], 246. 13s. 4d.; Mattocks [Mrs, 1} 
3081. 6s. 8d.; Quick, 2921. 18s. 4d.; win, 
2151. 16s. 8d.; Hull, 185/. (he received 150], 
under another heading); Yates, 800/.; Younge, 
616I. 13s. 4d. ; Catley, 5251. ; Lessingham, 2151. 16s,; 
Wewitzer, 77/. 10s.; Martyr, 611. 13s. 4d.; Inch- 
bald, 782. 13s.; Willm. Brereton (whose widow 
married J. P. Kemble) received only 23/. 2s. 6d, 
In 1777 he earned only 17/. 14s., and 61. by the 
half value of tickets ; and, in 1781, he received no 
more than 201. 16s. 6d., and 2/. 19s. 6d. by the 
half value of tickets. In 1780-81 Macklin’s name 
appears thrice, the sums being 150/., 1001., and 501., 
probably for occasional performances. In 1790 
there is a separate entry—“ Mr. Charles Macklin, 
May 18th, to cash, 30/1.” He left the stage in 1789. 
In 1780-81 Lewis receives 3391. 3s. 4d.; in 1801-2 
he has in weekly salary from Sept. to June, 
7031. 6s. 8d.; by part of management, 1001. ; by 
full of management, 100/.; by benefit, 4071. 11s. 
In 1779 Mr. Joseph Vernon (Macheath) receives, 
May 24th, by his performance in full this season, 
48/. 6s. 8d. Mr. Charles Farley, 1797-98, by 
performance 191 nights, 127/. 6s. 8d. ; by assistance 
in y® pantomime, 301. Mr. Fawcett draws in 
1801-2 422/., his salary ranging irregularly from 
61. and 8l. to 101. and 12/7. a week. In 1801-2 Mr. 
Delpini (clown and pantaloon) draws 105/. 10s. in a 
weekly allowance ranging from 11. 10s. to 3/.; and 
in “Benefit,” 30/1. 18s. In 1778 Mr. Samuel 
Reddish draws only 671. 4s. for performances in 
October and November ; and in 1771, May 5th, 
he receives, to the charge of the house, 105/. In 
1801-2 Mrs. Powell has a weekly salary of from 
1l. to 21., drawing a total of 70l. 6s. 8d.; and to 
“ Benefit,” 341. 5s. 8d. In 1806-7 Bologna, junr., 
earns 68/. 13s. 4d. in an allowance of from 1/. 
to 21. weekly. Mrs. Davenport received 671. 
in 1794; 1651. in 1804; and in 1825-6, 4001. 
Between October, 1822, and June of the follow- 
ing year, Miss Foote (Lady Harrington) drew 
3531. 6s. 8d. in weekly sums of from 6/. 13s. 4d. to 
101. These accounts show what the house paid in 
ground rent and taxes, in salaries to annuitants, 
for music and extra music, for scenemen; to a 
great variety of tradesmen, for coals (which in the 
summers of 1800 and 1801 cost 2/. 19s. 44d. and 
2. 14s. 6d. the chaldron), and for petty expenses, 
some of which are curious, such as in 1790,— 
Nov. 11, paid music for Captain Cook, 61. 6s. ; 
Sept. 29, to cash paid, Mr. Ireland, 21/.; Nov. 17, 
aid their Majesties’ Servants, 3/. 9s.; paid the 
thee of the Guard, 2/. 2s.; Nov. 30, paid do., 
2l. 2s.; paid their Majesties’ Servants again, 
31. 9s.; Dec. 21, for 19 dress swords at 12s. each, 
111. 8s. In 1791 Mr. Campbell for the band 
dinner, 20/.—this was.a periodical charge. Feb. 9, 
for a lottery ticket, No. 24,731, 161. 7s. 6d.; 
March 8, for a new herald’s coat, 5/. 5s. I find 
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but few wardrobe items save in 1783—paid Mrs. 
Sestini for a dress for Artaxerxes, 12/. 4s. 8d. 
Mrs. Sarjent for a thick embroidered waistcoat, 
51. 5s.; for a do. tambourd do., 3l. 3s. In 1778 
we have an entry of—Dr., the Prince of Wales to 
the box three times this season, 15/. We find in 
1780 the items, Dibdin, 1207. and 70l.; and in 
1800, Mr. Dibdin, as author, July 12, to cash in 
full for last season, 1627. In 1801, Jan. 31, to 
cash on account, 1001. To Mr. Reynolds, author, 
1800, Nov. 29, to cash on account, 1501.; 1801, 
Mar. 3, to do. on account, 200/.; April 6, to do. 
in full, 2487. 8s.—by the Comedy of Life, 5981. 8s. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Mercurivs Avuticus”: BattLe or NeEw- 
CASTLE Emtyn, 1645.—In the “ Mercvrivs Avlicvs, 
communicating the Intelligence and affaires of the 
Court to the rest of the kingdome, from May 4 to 
May 11, 1645,” under date “ Wednesday, May 7,” 
at p. 1578, is an account of the Battle of Newcastle 
Emlyn. The paper also gives an account of the 
taking of Haverfordwest, the abandonment of 
Cardigan Castle by the Rebels, and the taking of 
Picton Castle. Was this Mercurius Aulicus a 
regular newspaper, or merely a report, by authority, 
to the Royalists? The size of the printed page is only 
6} inches long by 33 wide. As it is bound up, I 
cannot say what the precise size of the paper was. 

F. 


{Anthony Wood (Athena Ozxon., iii. 1204, edit. 1817) 
informs us that the “ Mercurius Aulicus was first pub- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1642, and was carried on till about the 
end of 1645, after which time it was published but now and 
then. It was printed weekly in one sheet, and sometimes 
in more, a, and contains a great deal of wit and buf- 
foonery. Mercurius Britannicus, penned by foul-mouthed 
Nedham, tells us ‘that the penning of these Mercurit 
Aulici was the act of many, viz., John Birkenhead, the 
scribe, secretary Nicholas, the informer, and George Digby, 
the contriver; also, that an assessment of wits was laid 
upon every college, and paid weekly for the communion 
of this thing called Mercurius Aulicus.’ But let this liar 
say what he will, all that were then in Oxford knew well 
enough that John Birkenhead began and carried it on, 
and in his absence Peter Heylyn supplied his place and 
wrote many numbers.”’] 


Symmons’s Epirion or “Mutton’s Prose 
Works.”—In the edition of Milton’s Prose Works, 
ublished in 1806, and edited by Charles Symmons, 
I -D., of Jesus College, Oxford, under the title of 
Reformation in England” (vol. i. p. 15), occurs 
the following passage. After giving Ris opinion of 
what bishops ought to be in their private lives, 
Milton concludes by saying— 





“What a rich booty it would be, what a plump endow- 
ment to the many benefice-gaping mouth of a prelate, 
what a relish it would give to his canary-sucking and 
swan-eating palate, let old Bishop Mountain judge.” 

Can any of your readers give me a clue as to 
what bishop was here referred to under the nick- 
name of Mountain? Is there not reason to sup- 
pose that Milton thus alluded to Bishop Hall, of 
Norwich, so much abused by the Nonconformists 
of those days? According to Blomfield, in his 
History of Norwich (vol. i. p. 576), Bishop Hall, 
after attending 
“a National Synod at Dort, was presented by the ‘ States’ 
with a gold medal, which on one side represented the 
Synod sitting, and round it asserta religione ; on the 
other a high mountain or rock, with a church on the 
top, with the four winds blowing against it.” 

May not this device have originated the term 
used by Milton ? H. STEVENSON. 

Norwich. 


Czsar’s Bripce over THE Rutne.—What 
say the commentators,—or do they say anything,— 
in explanation of the incredible statement that 
Cesar finished this bridge in ten days? That he 
finished it at all, considering the width, depth, and 
force of the stream, all which difficulties he 
enumerates, is astonishing; but that piles were 
driven into the bed of the river from bank to bank, 
and connecting beams fixed to them, and a bridge, 
solid enough to bear a Roman army, with all its 
impedimenta, constructed within ten days, seems 
utterly impossible ; ten months would be a more 
likely period. 

Observe, it was no flying-bridge, but one 
founded on piles, “tigna . . . . paullum ab imo 
preacuta.” Trees had to be felled and trimmed 
into shape, beams to be sawn, fibule to be fastened. 
And yet this account of the bridge is as circum- 
stantial as anything in the Commentaries. If we 
reject it, we may as well reject the voyage into 
Britain, or any other of Czsar’s exploits. “ Diebus 
decem,”—there it stands ; what are we to make of 
it? Will some engineer enlighten us? 

J. Drxon. 


A. F. Friar Mrvor.—“ A Liturgical Discourse 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, wherein is con- 
tained A Summary Explication of the several Parts, 
&c. Collected faithfully by A. F., the least of Friar 
Minours.” The book is in two parts, dedicated to 
“The Lord Henry Arundel, Baron of Warder,” 
and printed a.p. 1669. I want to know, Who was 
A. F.? where was the book printed? if it is rare, 
and of value ? H. A. W. 


Montrose Famity.—James, second Marquis of 
Montrose, left three daughters, Lady Anne, married 
to Alexander, Earl of Callendar; Lady Jean, mar- 
ried to Sir Jonathan Urquhart of Cromarty; Lady 
Grizel, married to Mr. William Cochrane of Kil- 
maronock, son of William, Lord Cochrane. The 
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Earl of Callendar died in 1694; Mr. William 
Cochrane was living, I think, in 1716. I wish to 
know whether any of these ladies survived their 
husbands and married again. > ae 

Lapy Auricra Hiri.—In vol. ix. p. 25 of the 
Sussex Archeological Collections is an account of 
the evidence taken at a visitation of the Bene- 
dictine Nunnery of Easeborne in 1524, which 
discloses some doubtful proceedings and the 
bickerings of the inmates. The sub-prioress was 
Lady Alicia Hill. Can any of your readers in- 
form me to what family she belonged? Lady 
Elena Hill and “ Elinora Hill, twelve years of age, 
not professed,” are also mentioned. 

CuHarves Hitt, F.S.A. 
Rockhurst, East Grinstead. 


TrevtaA And Wasp.—As all your readers are 
well acquainted with the insect known to us in our 
boyhood as Old Daddy Longlegs, otherwise Tom 
Spinner, Jenny Spinner, the Tailor, the Cranefly, 
and, scientifically, the Tipula, I venture to put a 
query as to its habits and its relations with the 
wasp. Walking in my garden an evening or two 
since, I saw some object moving on the ground, 
and stooping to examine it more narrowly, I found 
it was a tipula in the deadly embrace of a wasp. 
The two were rapidly spinning about ; but I am 
not prepared to say whether it was an uneven 
fierce battle, or whether it was merely the wasp 
operating on the insect with an active surgical 
skill. In a few minutes after I first noticed them, 
I saw the wasp rise heavily into the air, apparently 
burdened with something ; and on looking down 
on the ground, I perceived the six long legs of the 
tipula, but no other relic of its existence. The 
wasp had evidently carried the body away. Now, 
had the insect thrown off its legs in the agonies of 
the struggle, or had the wasp cleverly amputated 
the limbs for the purpose of more easily carrying 
off the body? That the wasp does convey insects 
to its stores is, I believe, an undoubted fact. 


A. E. 
Almondbury. 


CumMMERTREES.—This is the name of a parish in 
the south of Scotland, not far from the borders of 
Cumberland. I shall be obliged to any of your 
correspondents who can suggest what may have 
been the origin of the name. In the wunificent 
grant of the five churches of Annandale by Robert 
de Brus, which must have been between 114] and 
1171, to the monks of Gyseburn, it appears as 
Cumbertres, and in a charter of William de Brus, 
which I gave some time ago (3" S. xi. 460), it is 
Cummertaies, In a feu charter by James VI. 
(1610), among other grants, are the “quhyte 
fischings of Cumertreis.” In the Presbytery 
Records, of a quite recent date, it is spelt Cum- 
bertrees. Chalmers, in his Caledonia (vol. iii. 





p. 190), derives it from Cum-ber-tres, which, 
according to him, means “the hamlet at the end 
of the short valley.” Do these syllables, in any 
language, have such a meaning? Some of your 
correspondents, learned in etymology, may be able 
to resolve this question. Is it not more likely to 
be a remnant of the British Cymri, which gives 
names to the neighbouring county of Cumberland ? 
We have also Cumbernauld, but I recollect no 
other place-names with the prefix Cumber. Are 
there any others ? 

I see in Wilhelm Obermiiler’s Deutsche Kel- 
tisches Worterbuch, that he derives Cumberland 
from cwm, cwmb, valley, and ire, land. From the 
seme word he derives Como on Lake Como, village 
in the valley. He says Northumberland is the 
same as Cumberland. What value is attached by 
Celtic scholars to Obermiuiller’s work ? 

C. T. Ramaee, 


GeorcGe Byrne, Lorp Torrivetor.—Who was 
the author of A True Account of the Expedition of 
the British Fleet to Sicily in the Years 1718, 1719, 
and 1720. 8°. London, 1740? The book is not 
uninteresting at the present moment, as it is not 
difficult to foresee how a somewhat similar state of 
political affairs to that which then existed in 
Europe might arise a few years hence. One 
extract from the book will be read with interest by 
all those who saw the terrible sufferings of the 
wounded during the late war, in despite of the 
great efforts made by the Germans themselves and 
other nations to lessen them. After the unsuc- 
cessful attack of the Germans, under Count Mercy, 
on the Spaniards, in the Valley of Franca Villa, in 
Sicily, Byng visited the German camp to consult 
with Count Mercy, who was himself wounded, as 
to what was to be done. The anthor then tells 
us— 

“The conversation being ended, the Admiral (Byng) 
went to see his son, who was wounded in the action, and 
in a languishing condition that afforded small hopes of 
his recovery, not so much from the malignity of the 
wound as from the unskilfulness of the surgeons. 

“It is a wonder the Emperor is served with such 
courageous troops, when so little care is taken to preserve 
them in wounds or sickness. Surgeons are few, an 
medicines bad in his armies, and the difference is little 
whether a man is killed or wounded, except that of @ 
lingering or a sudden death. After the battle of Franca 
Villa, the wounded men were stretched on the ground 
with ammunition bread by them, and exposed to the sun 
and fortune; the general himself had nobody to dress 
his wound or attend him but his valet de chambre. It 
was a dismal spectacle to the Admiral to see poor crea- 
tures in the road to the camp crawling down to the sea- 
side, supported by their wives or comrades, in order t¢ 
get a passage to the Hospital at Reggio ; others unable 
to follow, falling upon the ground, and there suffered to 
expire. This is a great stain to their service, and seems 
to verify a saying fixed upon them, That they reckon tt 
cheaper to get a man than to cure one.” 


The italics are the author’s, but it would not 


require any very deep research to prove that, in 
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that respect, other nations were then not far in 

advance of the Germans. They have certainly 

not been so since the ladies of Frankfort formed 

the “Frauenverein” in 1813, and the German 

Knights of St. John were actively employed in the 

Prussian army in 1864. Ratrn N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


DvKE Lennox anp RicumMonp.—Where 
are the particulars recorded of the death, in 1655, 
of the above nobleman; and, in particular, the 
place where he died ? J. E.B. 


oF 


Borer’s “DicrionnarreE Royau.”—What is 
the history of this work? It (the edition at least 
which I possess, by Prieur, London, 1773) 
remarkable for containing many uncommon words 
and phrases. As an instance of its fulness, which 
I happened to meet with lately, the word “ guess- 
work” may be cited, which is not to be found in 
Johnson ; and I have no doubt a large list of 
similar instances might be readily formed. 


T. W. Wess. 


18 





Replies. 
THE DOUBLE GENITIVE. 
ith S. xii. 202, 230.) 

Lorp Lyrretton, who I am glad to see has, 
midst his grave duties, some spare time for criti- 
isms on language in general, ventures to say of 
“that dark and tempestuous life of Swift’s,” quoted 
from Thackeray, “I apprehend it is undeniably 
wrong,” 

Two eminent men, who in rare degree combined 
profundity of thought with ripeness of scholarship, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Julius Charles 
Hare, have given their views on this subject. 

The former, in The Philological Museum, vol. ii. 
p. 245, says :— 

“A picture of the king is a representation of the king’s 
person ; a picture of the king’s means a picture belonging 
to the king, i.c. one of his collection; in the same manner 
that a friend of mine means a friend of my friends.” 

On this Archd. Hare, p. 261, comments :— 

_ “T confess that I feel some doubt whether this phrase 
is indeed to be regarded as elliptical; that is, whether 
the phrase in room of which it is said to stand was ever 
actually in use. It has sometimes struck me that this 
may be a relic of the old practice of using the genitive 
after nouns as well as before them, only with the insertion 
of the preposition of. One of the passages quoted above 
from Arnold’s Chronicle [p. 254. The words are the 
suster of the kyngys of England] supplies an instance of a 
genitive so situated; and one cannot help thinking that 
it was the notion that of governed the genitive that led 
the old translators of Virgil to call his poem the booke of 
Eneidos, as it is termed by Phaer and Gawin Douglas, 
and in the translation printed by Caxton. . . If we 


were asked whose castle Alnwick is, we should answer th« 
Duke of Northumberland’s ; so we should also say, what 
@ grand castle that is of the Duke of Northumberland’s ! 
without at all taking into account whether he had other 








castles besides; and our expression would be equally 
appropriate whether he had or not.” 

Holding this explanation of the preposition of 
before the genitive to be reasonable, and concurring 
entirely with the opinion expressed in the last 
sentence, I crave leave to add a few words of 
mine. 

I have always thought there was a considerable 
difference between this wording, “ Strange woman 
Mrs. Brown—how she spoils her child!” or 
“ Have you read Smith’s sermon ?” and “ How she 
spoils that child of hers!” or “Have you read 
that sermon of Smith’s?” I conceived that the 
latter mode of speech (whether laudatory or vitu- 
perative) gave an emphatic meaning which the 
other could not attempt to convey, and was applic- 
able alike to one child, one sermon, as to more 
than one. Substitute for Othello’s “ Never more 
be officer of mine” this, “be my officer”—how 
tame in comparison the latter! The title of one 
of our novels, That Boy of Norcott’s, conjures 
expectations which “ Norcott’s Boy” could not call 
up, while “That Boy of Norcott” would give an 
uncertain sound. Yet there is but one boy. “If 
I were to say all I know of that father of yours” 
bitterly asserts that in comparison with which “ of 
your father” would fall weakly on the ear. 

Devoutly praying that Endowed Schools, and 
Greek as an element of education, may prevail 
against Lorp Lyrreron’s onslaught on them, 
I, in all good humour, ask my noble friend (I 
think he will allow me to call him so), if the 
other wording, “ that onslaught of Lord Lyttelton’s,” 
would not—I will not say convey, but, intend to 
convey, 2 sharper sting? Cuartres THIRIoLp. 

Cambridge. 

I have another view on this matter. Thackeray’s 
expression, “that dark and tempestuous life of 
Swift’s,” is perfectly correct idiomatic English. 
In the first place, Thackeray is an English writer 
ef such admirable purity and lucidity that he 
always will hold a place among our foremost 
classical authors ; and it is no offence to any one of 
your correspondents to say that we may more safely 
trust Thackeray’s usage than their criticisms. 
Let it be remarked that Thackeray uses the definite 
demonstrative pronoun that at the beginning of the 
phrase, and not the indefinite article a. Now, I 
am sure noone will deny that we can say, “ that vicious 
horse of my brother’s,” even though “ my brother” 
has but one horse. Nay, I would almost maintain 
that the phrase implies, though it does not assert, 
that “ my brother” has only one horse, and that a 
vicious one. Now, Thackeray’s phrase is precisely 
an equivalent case. But how is it that such a pbrase 
can be used? I look upon it as an instance of 
what the Latin grammarians call genitivus defi- 
Let me give an example 


netivus or epexege ticus. 
why 


or two. We say, “the city of London”; 





of? We say, “a gentleman of the name of 
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Robert Lowe.” Again I ask, why of? We say, 
“that rascal of a footman”; and the French also 
would say, “ce coquin de cuisinier.” In all 
these cases, and many more that could be adduced, 
only one thing is implied, and in fact plurality is 
decidedly excluded. It is “the genitive of defini- 
tion,” and that is all that can be said about it. It 
is a kind of apposition expressed as a dependence. 
So when we say “that horse of my brother's,” the 
particle of is virtually redundant; and the phrase 
means “that horse, my brother’s horse.” And 
Thackeray’s phrase, “that tempestuous life of 
Swift’s,” is equivalent to “that tempestuous life, 
viz., Swift’s life.” How the genitive came to be 
used is another question ; but I think I have shown 
that the idiom is not unknown, either in English 
or in other languages. G. R. K. 


C. A. W. seems to be right as to the ellipsis 
involved in the case of the double genitive. It is 
the verbal noun, not the mere plural substantive, 
which has most often to be supplied. “That life 
of Swift’s living,” not of Swift’s lives; “that will 
of my father’s willing,” not of my father’s wills; 
“that favourite view of the general’s viewing,” 
not of the general’s views,—such appear to be the 
completed phrases ; and it is probable that, if we 
had our full store of verbal nouns, we might supply 
the ellipsis by their aid in nearly every case. 
“That friend of Lord Palmerston’s befriending” ; 
“that tenant of Mr. B.’s tenanting,” and so on. 

At any rate, if we have to complete the phrase 
“that son of my father’s sons” we must remember 
that of does not here mean among, but the very 
opposite, viz., from among. The hasty character 
of your correspondent’s criticism of so great a 
writer as Thackeray is indicated in the omission of 
an important word in the sentence, “‘A son of 
mine’ should not properly be used [except] by a 
man who had more than one son, though very 
likely it is so.” If the above remarks are correct, 
the propriety of this usage will not depend on the 
number of the sons, but on the father’s intention 
to impress the fact of his causal relation to them. 
“ This wife of mine” is correct and forcible even in 
the mouth of the strictest monogamist, because it 
really means “ this wife of my wiving.” 


V.H.LLLC.LYV. 


Thackeray's “pure star in that dark and 
tempestuous life of Swift’s” is to me now un- 
questionably right, and justified by both sense and 
analogy, notwithstanding its condemnation by 
Lorp Lytrettoy, &. I say “now,” because the 
ven “life of Swift” (or any one else) has 

come synonymous with “biography.” “That 
admirable life of Swift” and “that abominable 
life of Swift” mean his “ biography,” just as the 
Duke of Wellington might have said “That lifeof 
me is a libel on me.” But if he had spoken of his 
own life in the Peninsula, say, behind the lines of 





Torres Vedras, he ’d have said “ That life of mine, 
or that life of owrs, was a very pleasant one. We 
had a pack of fox-hounds out from England, and 
hunted three days a week.” (I suppose the 
account an old officer gave me of the life was 
correct.) The s of “Swift’s” shows it was his own 
life, not some other man’s. F. J. Furstvatu. 


One of the great beauties of Thackeray’s style 
is the abundance of idiom he uses ; and in the 
phrase “that ... life of Swift’s ” more is implied, and 
understood, than the words used actually convey. 
With regard to C. A. W.’s imputation of a want 
of earnestness in Thackeray, I have no doubt that 
most of your readers will be equally pained with 
myself at such a charge being made. If ever 
there was an earnest and sincere man and writer, 
I believe Thackeray to have been one. His isa 
name of which every Englishman may be proud, 
of which every cultivated Englishman ought to be 
proud. J. W. W. 

W. M. T. will find this question treated in 
Latham’s English Language. Latham maintains, 
if I remember rightly, that this construction serves 
at times to mark a difference of meaning. Thus, 
“a discovery of John” signifies that John was 
discovered ; “a discovery of John’s” that John 
discovered something. The phrase, without ellipse, 
would be “a discovery of (among) John’s dis- 
coveries.” “A tenant of Mr. Brown’s” seems as 
defensible as “a tenant of his” or “a tenant of 
mine,” &c. c 

It occurs to me that many of the expressions 
referred to in pp. 202 and 230 may be traced up 
to the old form of Elizabeth’s time, when, in some 
senses, we should have had “ Swift his life,” “my 
father his will,” “B., his favourite view,” &c. 
“The pure star in that dark and tempestuous life 
of Swift’s” can scarcely be more than saying, 
“The pure star in Swift his [or Swift’s] dark and 
tempestuous life.” And a man may have had 
many lives—that is, he may have led many. “The 
pure star in that dark and sunshiny life of Swift's 
father,” or “of Swift’s,” that is, his own life, and 
not his father’s. » 


The writers in “ N. & Q.” are somewhat hard on 
Thackeray. I heard a woman the other day say 
to her child, who was rather slack when wanted to 
be sent somewhere, “ Yur aint coming, aint yur! 
Yur baint going, baint yur?” and the thought 
struck me that, through squeamishness, we had 
lost some things that made up the weight of tongue 
hurled by our forefathers. Ratrn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


SOHO SQUARE. 
(4% §. ix. 507 ; x. 36; xii. 93, 157.) 
The varying accounts of the origin of this name, 
as applied to this locality, prove that nothing 
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certain is known about it. All being matter of 
speculation, it is open to conjecture that the name 
belongs to that primitive and natural system of 
nomenclature, according to which things were 
called what they really happened to be ; in other 
words, a particular site was named after the 
physical feature which marked the spot. What 
that was in this case, is suggested in the extract 
given by Mr. Soutty from an old MS., in which 
the name occurs in the form of Sho-hoe. This, 
when traced to its source, will show that Soho, as 
a place-name, so far from being unique, as it 
might at first sight appear, occurs essentially in 
many other places, and in one, at least, actually, 
and is but one of a very numerous family. First 
let me point out that ho (height) is itself not 
unknown in the neighbourhood of London, since it 
occurs in Bengeo (Herts)—Penge-ho, and again 
in Pimlico (—Pen-lac-ho). With respect to sho, it 
is well known that words and names now beginning 
with sh were written in Early English with sc. The 
word shire was written as scir, and shoe as sceo. 
“Sho-hoe,” therefore, might formerly have been 
“Sco-hoe.” We still find place-names in which 
the old form is retained, as Skomer and Skoholme 
Isles, near Milford Haven, Sco-Ruston, and Scaw 
Fell. But the name which seems best calculated 
to reveal the meaning of Sho-hoe is Shoeburyness. 
This name, which first occurs in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, under a.p. 894, as Sceobyrig, is found 
in MS. “C” as Sceabyrig, and in MS. “ D,” which 
is a Northumbrian one, as Sceorebyrig. From 
these variations, it seems a fair inference that the 
physical feature called sceo and scea in some 
dialects was named a sceore in the Northumbrian. 
What particular kind, then, of natural object was 
scor applied to? The word is found in many 
forms, of which the most familiar is, perhaps, scar. 
In Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, it is contended 
that sear “must be interpreted a precipice.” This, 
however, is not its meaning in place-names, and, 
like that of cliff, is but a secondary and derivative 
sense at all. In fact, scar is a Scandinavian 
form of car, the s being prefixed phonetically, 
through the partiality of the Scandinavian dialects 
for sibilants. Now, according to Halliwell, “any 
hollow place or marsh is called a car,” and in 
Lincolnshire the word is used for “a gutter.” It 
is these apparently exceptional senses, hollow and 
gutter, which express the primary idea of car. In 
Hebrew, which was largely Assyrian or Pheenician, 
the word vp, the root of which is 1p kar, means to 
dig, cleave, make deep (Furst’s Lexicon, p. 1231). 
Again, we have ‘karah, a feminine of ‘kar, signify- 
ing & meadow; and again, “the brook Cherith,” 

m the same root, and signifying a ditch, water- 
trench (Furst, pp. 694, 697). ‘We have, moreover, 
4 reduplicated form, kar-kar, in Hebrew, and ‘kar- 

r, the same word, in Arabic, and in each language 
having nearly the same meaning, that of deep-sunk 








ground (Furst, p. 1261). Kar-kar, which would 
be pronounced as hor-hor in the west of Europe, I 
take to be the true origin of the English haw-haw 
=a dry ditch). The word has been traced back 
as existing in France in the sixteenth century by 
Mr. Noreate (4 §. x. 216), and might easily 
have reached Europe through the Crusaders, or 
some Arabic work on fortification, for a knowledge 
of which, as well as other sciences, we were chiefly 
indebted to the Arabians and Turks (Robertson’s 
Charles V., Proofs 28, 45). It was from ker, in 
the sense of a deep-worn water-course, I apprehend 
that the river Kour got its name. Ina letter in 
the Times, Oct. 12, 1872, headed “a railway in 
Transcaucasia,” this river is described by Mr. 
Edward M. Young as flowing through a broad 
plain “as in a deep cutting.” If car and scar be 
taken in the latter sense, the place-names involving 
them will be found in every instance to agree with 
the features of the locality with which they are 
connected. Viewing the site of “ Sho-hoe Fields,” 
as in Danish times it would be viewed, from the 
river, a spectator could not fail to observe the 
palpable hollow, which still exists, and the water- 
course which must formerly have existed there. 
This water-course and depression in the line of the 
upland would at once account for the name Sco-ho. 
Just as Scarborough, Shoebury, and Scaw Fell 
signify “the hill with the chasm or ravine,” so 
Sco-ho = the upland which has the gap or hollow 
in it. This view of the name is confirmed by two 
other names of the locality. One of these is Dog- 
field (Cunningham’s Handbook). Here, I believe, 
the word dog has no more reference to the canine 
genus than it has in Isle of Dogs, Dogmersfield, and 
Dogdyke. In each case dog=gully or creek. In 
the case of Dokkum (Friesland) and Docking 
(Norfolk), and in the word dock (=a cavity) g is 
sharpened into k, but the idea of excavation still 
holds. The other name is no other than Charing, 
which itself is but a modification of car. In many 
words the hard k-sound was softened into ch, as 
Chester from Ceaster, Chezy (France) from Caziet 
(Florence’s Chron., A.D. 887), and Chelsea from 
Cealchyth and Cerchede, where ceal and cer are 
both of them forms of car. As corroborative 
instances, we find Charing (Kent) standing near a 
water-course and at the mouth of a hollow on the 
edge of an upland. Again, the hollow between 
the two heights of Notting Hill, along which now 
runs the Uxbridge Road, and recently ran a stream, 
was formerly called Charcrofts. But I fear that I 
must not attempt, for the sake of space, to include 
the half of what ought to be said in illustration of 
car. This was not only changed into char, scar, 
shar, sar, and sal, but it also took the forms of cal 
and gal. Hence, Calton, Carlton, Charlton, and 
Gorleston, each = the town at the chasm, ravine, 
fissure, or gap, according to circumstances. Hence, 
also, Calton Hill and Salisbury Crags (Edinburgh) 
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are names not only synonymous, but in part 
radically identical. 

Let me just point out that the name Soho, 
literally, again occurs at Birmingham ; and if the 
name there be not autochthonous, it ought to 
have been according to the features of the spot. 
Let me also add that the root-words of Sho-hoe 
occur again in the same combination in Scartho 
(Line.), and in Scottow (Scort-how, where how= 
ho), Norfolk, and that car turns up fresh in Sir 
Darya=the water-course of the om which is 
the Persian word for sea. W. B. 





“Piers THE Plowman” (48. xi. 500; xii. 11, 
97.)—The note of Mr. Purtron (June 21), on the 
subjectof Piers Ploughman, induces me to comment 
on the general tendency of our literature to mis- 
take the meanings of old language. As regards 
those opening verses of the Vision, I am surprised 
none of our Celtic or Saxon scholars could see that 
the line— 

“T shope me into shroudes as I a shepe were,” 
would mean, “I dressed myself in clothes as if I 
were a travelling poet,” or minstrel. The minstrel, 
or patterer, was a well-known member of society 
in the Middle Ages—the palwis of the Lapps, the 
troubadour of the French, the abraman of the 
English, the roke and chlobain of the Irish ; this 
last being at present pared down to the facetious 
“clown” of our stage. Shepe is, in fact, the Saxon 
scop, a poet of the family of the Irish seaboc, which 
term the native critics (who are no better than any 
other critics) translate “ hawk-song,” since seaboc 
is a kind of hawk in Irish, as it was in the 
Egyptian speech of three thousand years ago. One 
of Carolan’s songs is called the “ Hawk-song.” 

The term shepe is found in a hundred words :— 
in gat saber ; in shibei, a Japanese place of recital, 
or theatre; and also (here I speak under great 
correction) in Zsop and Sappho (poets); so that 
Carolan’s song might be considered a kind of Irish 
sapphic! The term is found in Hebrew, in the 
Coptic sbo (dialect), in the Persian saban (speech), 
in the Punic sof-fetes (parley-ment men), in the 
Norse Voluspe, &c.; everywhere with the meaning 
of speech, science and poetry. 

So much for shepe, or rather so little ; for I have 
packed my meaning into as few words as an 
etymologist could bring himself to employ. But 
there is something more curious still to be noted— 
the meaning of Piers Ploughman, a term which, in 
my opinion, is undoubtedly Irish. It would repre- 
sent Forus Folamain and Fearsa Folamain. 
Forus means dissertation or history, and Folamain 
means teacher, or preacher, or priest. Forus Fola- 
main would mean something like Doctrine of the 
Teacher. As regards Fearsa, the term was applied 
in Irish history to an ancient law-maker, Fenius 
Fearsa ; and this latter word is represented by our 


own terms, phrase, verse, farce, prose, and 

the persoun of Early English writers. “Is it a 
fancy which our reason scorns” that Piers Plough. 
man is really and truly an Irish title? I believe 
it is not such a fancy. I also believe that the other 
Old English title, Orm-olwm, is just as Irish; and 
furthermore, and as a winding-up, that the Irish 
underlies a vast amount of the language, the 
literary traditions, and the folk-lore of Britain— 
little as we have been taught to suspect or credit 
such a thing. 

From the foregoing I have left out a hundred 
interesting curiosities of etymology—the materials 
of a chapter; but there is one that I cannot help 
mentioning. The Irish Folamain, instructor or 
priest, was well known in Italy once upon a time 
by that title, and the name was written Flamen, 
as every student of the “ humanities ” is aware, 

After all, those etymologies need not be the 
“fushionless” things they too often are, or seem 
to be. They can take the lights and shadows of the 
elder world, the colourings of old historic races, 
and even the warm hues of prophecy. ‘There are 
a thousand reasons why those two mother-islands 
should remain for ever united ; and I would here offer 
one of them, for what it is worth, one never offered 
before—in the Irish maternity of our language ;— 
surely a touching consideration, such as will yet, 
I hope, change the minds of men in both countries, 
and bring them closer to one another in that bond 
of brotherly justice and amity which Nature herself 
seems to have intended from the first, when she 
made them such near neighbours in her powerful 
waters of “ the cold North Sea.” 

Wituam Dowse. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Mr. Appis says, “I confess that shepe for 
shepherd seems to me an unusual form.” Is it not 
rather a question whether it is not perfectly unique? 
“ John Schep” does not appear to me to touch the 
point. J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 


Wittiam Martin (4" §, xii. 48, 133.)—This 
personage resided at Wallsend. All the brothers 
had great eccentricities, or, as the Scotch express 
it, “ had a bee in their bonnets.” William was an 
uneducated man, but notwithstanding his peculi- 
arities and odd opinions on exploded old-world 
theories, he possessed much natural acuteness and 
ingenuity. He was encouraged and upheld in his 
eccentric ideas by a clique of wags, who laughed 
at his self-conceit, and who induced him to give 
lectures upon perpetual motion, and similar sub- 
jects, for their amusement. The coloured engraving 
inquired after may have been an allegory in illus- 
tration of one of those lectures, which he himself 
could only explain, and likely was sold in the 
room at the time. After his brother John had 
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William found fault with it, and produced a draw- 
ing, or painting, with the hand wntroduced, which 
he insisted ought to have been shown by his 
brother. This picture he exhibited for money. 
William followed no trade, and appeared to have 
had some small means ; he was said to have been 
a non-commissioned officer in the Army or Militia, 
which his appearance indicated, being a stout, 
upright, broad-shouldered, good-tempered man, and 
> am carried a cane or stick. He often offered 
for sale, to his friends or persons he knew, printed 
copies of his lectures, sometimes in doggerel verse. 
At other times he carried a small box, containing 
models of his inventions,—only one at a time,— 
which were shown to the curious for a small 
gratuity, which his friends well knew he expected ; 
and he was often met by, “ Well, Mr. Martin, 
what have you new?” I remember his invitation 
to show me two of his inventions, which I thought 
excellent. The first was an improvement upon the 
Davy lamp, which had a glass to protect the gauze 
wire from the effect of currents of air in the mine, 
and, if I recollect right, to put out the light if an 
attempt was made by the miner to open it for the 
purpose of lighting his pipe,—a dangerous custom, 
—the lock-key being held by the overseer. The 
second was an improved lifeboat,—a kind of twin 
half-boat with air-tubes,— which could not be 
swamped, and required no bailing, as any water 
shipped passed directly through the strong wire bot- 
tom, which was placed sufficiently high above the 
level of the sea so as to keep the people perfectly 
dry. About six years ago I saw a lifeboat upon this 
principle being tried at St. George’s Pier, Liver- 
pool. It might have been tried twenty-five years 
prior to this period had Martin’s friends been 
amongst wealthy shipowners, or intelligent persons 
of sufficient influence, who could have appreciated 
and adopted his valuable invention, but unfor- 
tunately the time had not arrived, and the inventor 
and his invention were equally neglected. 
J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


“Whose owe 17?” (4 §, xii. 6, 36, 159, 217. 
—Before this phrase is dismissed, permit me to 
remark that the form owe is grammatically correct, 
ind that our modern “ owes” is a corruption, and 
“owns ” a double corruption. There are a certain 
set of verbs, chiefly those called auxiliary, which 
present the same phenomenon as is observed in the 
Greek oida, i.e. they have a past form, but a pre- 
sent signification. Now the past tense, third person 
singular, of a strong verb, never ends in -s. but the 
third person is the same as the first. Thus, he 
broke is of the same form as I broke ; we do not 
say he brokes. It is just the same with other verbs 
which preserve the preterite form; we never use 
he cans, nor he mays, nor he wills (unless we alter 
the sense of it), nor he shalls, nor he musts, Our 





old authors never use he wots, but always he wot ; 
in fact, wot is the very identical word which in 
Greek is spelt oida, as has been well ascertained. 
Just so with owe, if we trace it back. The A.S. 
is simply ah in the third person, as in the Codex 
Exoniensis, ed. Thorpe, p. 191: “ nzfre hlisan ah 
meotud than maran,”—never hath the Creator 
greater fame. To owe, in Old English, often means 
to have or possess; and the third person was suc- 
cessively he ah, he ow, he owes, and, lastly, he owns. 
The word own is one of the very few instances in 
which the old n of the infinitive mood has been 
preserved, but it has been forgotten that this n 
belongs properly to the infinitive only. Another 
verb worth notice is dare. He dare is perfectly cor- 
rect; it is the same as he dear, which occurs in 
Beowulf. But, perhaps, as people already say he 
dares, we shall some day arrive at he cans ! 
Water W. SKEArT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Bucuanan’s Latin Psaums (4° §. xii. 60.)—In 
1548 or 1549, George Buchanan, while confined ina 
monastery in Portugal by the officers of the In- 
quisition, translated the Psalms into Latin verse. 
They were afterwards printed, and went through 
many editions in the same and succeeding century. 
Copies command a very small price. I have 
several editions, all with the music, printed at 
various places. One, that interests me most, bears 
the imprint, “Londini, apud Edw. Griffinum, 
1640.” It is comparatively common. I have seen 
several copies sold for a few shillings each. The 
music to Buchanan’s “twenty-nine” varieties of 
metre is devoid of interest, and the composer's 
name, but for the notice of him in the volume 
under consideration, would have been entirely 
unknown. Epwarp F. Rimpavtttr. 


Tue Puace or THE GosPELLER (4 §S. xii. 78.) 
—The Gospel was not always read from the north 
side of the altar (see Amalarius de Off., 1. iii. ¢. 18) = 
so we read— 

‘‘ Diaconus secundum ordinem se convertit ad austrum 
dum legit Evangelium quia in hac parte viri stare solent, 
nunc autem secundum inolitum (sc) morem se ad aquil- 
onem vertit ubi fuemine stant... . . Evangelium in alto 
loco legitur” (Gemma Anima, c. xvi., de Pulpito). 

Micrologus says—‘“ Diaconus cum legit Evan- 
gelium juxta Romanum ordinem in ambone verti- 
tur ad meridiem” (c. ix.). And he brands turning 
to the north as an innovation “contra ordinem et 
inhonesta.” According to Durand, in France,— 

“ Procedit diaconus ad pulpitum per dextram partem 
chori . . . . ascendit ab australi parte. . . . . In missis 
pro defunctis juxta altare evangelium legitur super 
aquilam .... lecturus transit ad partem sinistram et 
opponit faciem suam aquiloni ” (lib. iv. fo. xeviii. b). 

Hence the difference in position for a choir-pulpit 
(north) and the nave-pulpit (south). At Chichester 
(1127) the Statute requires “quod Crux feratur 
ante Evangelium quando in pulpito legetur.” At 
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St. Goar, Ratisbon, and Verona the pulpit is on the 
south side of the nave. 

At St. John’s Priory Church, Brecon, the stairs 
for epistolar and gospeller remain on either side 
of the site of the rood-screen, the latter ascended 
from the western side of the pier, and the former 
from the north nave aisle. The pulpitum, or rood- 
loft (Chron. de Evesham, 283; Matt. Par., 1054, 
A.S., i. 285), was used by preachers (the late 
Bishop of Winchester delivered his sermon from 
that of Christ Church, Hants, as a bishop did at 
Chichester in the fourteenth century), and also for 
giving out of ecclesiastical notices (Annales de 
Osneva, 215 ; Ann. de Dunstaplia, 110; Chron. 
Cenob. Burg., 234). At Winchester its place is 
defined “in medio voltaw, in navi ecclesiz, ad 
gradus pulpiti” (Ang. Sac., i. 285). The Epistle 
and Gospel, after the Reformation, were read “ from 
the pulpit, or some other meet place, so as the 
people may hear the same” (Cranmer’s Works, 
li. 156, 501, a.v. 1547; Grindal’s Remains, 132— 
“in a decent low pulpit, to be erected and made 
out of hand in the body of the church”). Cranmer’s 
pulpit was the rood-loft. At St. David’s the 
Gospel and Epistle were read before the altar 
in the sixteenth century. At Lincoln, also, the 
Gospel was sometimes read “ad altare,” and 
sometimes “in pulpito” (Stat. Vicarior., 77). By 
the uses of Sarum and Bangor, “ quandocunque 
legitur Epistola in pulpito, ibidem legatur et 
Evangelium.” At Hereford it was read “super 
superiorem gradum,” and to the north side. A lectern 
was placed in this position at Durham. At Salis- 
bury and Bangor ordinarily the Gospel was read 
“ad gradum chori.” The choir-pulpit in England 
naturally was placed on the north side. At 
Genoa the Canons Penitentiary, at Sunday Vespers, 
preached “in gradibus sanctuarii,” as St. Ambrose 
did, “pro gradibus altaris intra cancellos” (see 
Frances, 299), thus preserving the old tradition of 
the Gospel being read in front of the altar. 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorrt. 


Cuurcn Nores 1x Essex (4" §. xii. 188.)— 
The inscription that formerly existed in Little 
Chesterford Church, Essex, to the memory of 
George Langham and Isabel his wife ran thus :— 

“Pic jacent Georgius Langham, armiger, 
quondam Ddrus istius bille qui ob. iti. Die Sep- 
tember 1462. €t Esabel uyor ejus.”.... 

The tomb was about two feet above the floor, 
and contained engraved effigies of both the man 
and his wife. Many years since it was ruthlessly 
desecrated, and one of the figures and part of the 
inscription torn away. C. Gopine. 

Paddington. 

P.S.—Lord C. A. Hervey (the rector) has since 
informed me that the slab, now containing the 
brass of the lady only, is placed on the level of the 
floor in the chancel. 








Brapuey Famity (4 §. xii. 207..—A Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley were living in Jermyn Street, Lon. 
don, between the years 1730 and 1740, and until 
1750, or even a later period. Mr. Bradley was a 
native of Lancashire. The pedigree of a family of 
the name, seated at Bryning, was entered up at 
Preston, Lancashire, on March 14, 1664, on the 
authority of James Bradley, at the visitation by 
Sir Wm. Dugdale. The arms assigned to this 
family were—Sable, a fess engrailed, in chief a 
mullet, between two crosses, pattée, fitchée, a 
border engrailed, argent (see vol. 84 of the 
Chetham Society Publications). Early in the 
eighteenth century a Mr. Thomas Bradley was 
living in Preston, whose son Thomas is said to 
have married at Keith’s Chapel, Mayfair, Lucy 
North, ‘an unacknowledged daughter of Francis, 
third Lord Guilford, and sister of the celebrated 
Lord Frederick North. James THompsoy. 

Leicester. 


Tue GuLE, THE GORDON, AND THE Hoopir- 
craw (4 §. xii. 206.)—The very interesting and 
conclusive explanation by X. X. of “The Gule of 
the Garioch,” as being an enigma the solution of 
which is to be sought in nature rather than in 
tradition and history, tempts one to ask why X. X. 
did not.apply a similar process of rational inter- 
pretation to the distich which he casually cites as 
affording another instance of the word gule. X. X. 
quotes the distich thus :— 

“ The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie-craw 
Are the three worst enemies Moray ever saw.” 
I have seen the first line so printed before, with 
historical confirmation derived from the hostile 
part played by the Gordons in Elgin, and this 
seemed to justify the use of the name of that clan 
in this connexion ; but I have always suspected 
that the following reading gave the true meaning 
of the distich, which I have frequently heard thus 
repeated in Aberdeen : 
“ The gule, the gordon, and the hoodie-craw 
The three worst faes that Moray ever saw.” 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary gives gordon in the 
sense of gorcock, the moor-cock, a species of wild 
fowl. Ben Jonson, it will be remembered, uses 
gorcrow in the sense of carrion crow. Thus, all the 
three “ faes” of the rhyme will be accounted for in 
the realm of nature, without the necessity of sup- 
posing an incongruous mixture of weed, clan, and 
crow in the enumeration of “ the pests of an agri- 
cultural country.” V.ELLLLO.LY. 


X. X.’s note is very interesting, and his expla- 
nation of the rhyme is probably correct. The gule, 
however, is not the wild mustard, but the corn 
marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum), according to 
Jamieson, Prior, and many MS. lists of names im 
my possession :— 

“The old gool-ridings of Scotland were established for 
the purpose of exterminating this weed from the corm 
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fields, and a penalty of a wether sheep was paid by the 
farmer whose field was found so neglected as to furnish 


a crop of the gools. The practice is supposed to 
ee acighented with the Vice-Chancellor of Sony VL. 
who exercised great severity towards the farmers in his 
own lands, and established the gool-ridings in order to 
punish them for their omissions in not cleaning the corn 
of the ‘carr-gulds.’ In Denmark a law compels the 
extirpation of the corn marigold.”— Anne Pratt's 
Flowering Plants of Great Britain, ii. 147. 
James Britten. 


THYME AS A SYMBOL OF THE RepuBuic (4 §, 
xii. 178.) —Why was it so adopted ? 
JAMES BritTeEn. 
British Museum. 


“Neicusour” or “ Frienp” (4 §. xii. 188.) 
—The word translated “neighbour” in Exod. xx. 
16, 17, generally means “friend,” and is so trans- 
lated in Cant. v. 16. The root it is derived from 
signifies “to delight in.” In the LXX. the usual 
rendering is 6 tAnoiov, whence tov rAnciov is 
used in the sense of “ friend” in Matt. v. 43. 

C. Davis. 


Batpacuino (4 §, xii. 189.)—The present 
agitation on this subject would render an enumera- 
tion of any post-Reformation examples in Pro- 
testant churches of interest ; and “ N. & Q.” would 
be a fitter place for their record than the columns 
of a weekly newspaper. There is a structure, 
which, I think, may fairly be described as a 
baldachino in St. George’s, Bloomsbury. In 
Londinium Redivivum, by J. P. Malcolm (1803, ii. 
481), it is called an “ altar-piece ” :— 

“A pedestal, or basement, supports two fluted com- 
posite pillars, with an angular enriched pediment, sur- 
mounted by vases. The intercolumniation is a deep 
niche, beautifully inlaid, with a glory, cherubim, a large 
octagon filled with sexagons, and a border of scrolls.”’ 

This was erected about 1731; at least, this is 
the date of the appointment of the first rector, long 
before High Churchism, as now existing, was 
thought of. This is shown by the fact that the 
“Lord’s table” is at the north end. There is a 
baldachino in the recently-erected church of St. 
Barnabas, Oxford. James Britren. 


Hewry Hatiywew. (4™ §. xii. 209.)—Wood, in 
the very short reference he makes to this writer in 
his Fast. O-con., vol. ii. (p. 188, Bliss’s Ed.), does 
not state where he was borp, nor from what 
family of Hallywells he sprung. As, however, he 
was 2 Fellow of Christ’s College, Camb., this infor- 
mation may, I suppose, be obtained from the ad- 
mission-register there. He appears to have been 
vicar of Cowfold, in Sussex, from 1694, and 
perhaps earlier, to 1704, when, as a new vicar was 
appointed in that year, his living, in all probability, 
was vacated by his decease. To the works pub- 
lished by him, and mentioned by your correspondent, 
must be added— 


1. “Deus Justificatus; or, the Divine Goodness 
Vindicated and Cleared against the Assertors of Absolute 
and Inconditionate Reprobation. Lond., 1668. 8vo.” 

This came out anonymously, and has frequently 
been ascribed to Cudworth ; but there can be no 
doubt of its being written by Hallywell. I may refer 
to my communication on the subject (“ N. & Q.,” 
1* §. iii, 195). It is a very interesting treatise, 
and by no means of common occurrence :— 

2. “A Private Letter of Satisfaction to a Friend con- 
cerning—1l. The Sleep of the Soul. 2. The State of the 
Soul after Death till the Resurrection. 3. The Reason 
of the Seldom Appearing of Separate Spirits. 4. Prayer 
for Departed Souls whether Lawful or no. Printed in 
the year 1667. 12mo.” 

This is likewise anonymous, and is not noticed 
by Wood any more than the preceding in his 
list of Hallywell’s works. It is, however, indis- 
putably by that author, and bears every mark of 
his style. See Archibald Campbell’s Doctrine of a 
Middle State, Lond., 1721, fol. (p. 163), of which 
last work I may observe in passing, I have the 
author’s own copy, with large MSS. additions pre- 
pared for a second edition. 

3. “An Account of Familism. Lond., 1673. 8vo.” 

4. “ Vindication of the Account of Familism. Lond., 
8vo.” 

5. “The Remains of Bis’. Rust. Collected and in 
part Translated by Hallywell. 1686. 4to.” 

That very curious anonymous treatise— 

“The Doctrine of Devils proved to be the Grand 
Apostasy of these Later Times. An Essay tending to 
rectify those undue Notions and Apprehensions men 
have about Dzemons and Evil Spirits. Lond. Printed 
for the Author, and are to be sold at the King’s Arms in 
the Poultry. 1676. 8vo.” 
and which is one of the most original and vigorous 
attacks ever made on the believers in witches and 
witchcraft, has been ascribed to Henry Hallywell ; 
but any one who will take the trouble to compare 
it with his Melampronea; or, Discourses of the 
Polity and Kingdom of Darkness, 1681, 12mo., 
will at once see that the two works could not have 
the same author, being in the views they contain, 
and in their style and character, essentially 
different. 

Hallywell was an admirer and follower of Dr. 
Henry More, and was deeply imbued with the 
Platonism which entered so largely into the 
spirit of all the compositions of that super-celestial 
visionary. In Morg’s MSS. Correspondence, which 
I possess, there are several letters to him from 
Hallywell on apparitions, pre-existence, the mil- 
lennium, “plastic life,” and other similar subjects, 
in which More was deeply interested. In one of 
them dated March 8, 1682/3, he observes :— 

“ Though my condition as to this world be not al- 
together such as I might reasonably desire, with sub- 
mission to a higher providence in regard of my dependants 
(sic), yet I esteem myself happy in that pretiosissimum 
Divitiarum genus, as Boethius calls it, the free converse 
of my friends, by whom my mind may be improved and 
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bettered, in which you will always be esteemed the 
incipal.”” 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


“ AcHEEN” or “ AkHEEN” (4 §. xii. 209.)— 
The name of the state is properly Acheh, which is 
alleged to be a Telegu word adopted into the 
Malay vocabulary, and signifying “a wood leech.” 
This may fairly be coupled with that derivation of 
Sumatra from “a great ant”; but in the present 
case we are unable to offer a substitute. The 
Portuguese made Acheh into Achem, and we 
learned to call it Achin. This last must have been 

t from the Arabs or mariners of Western India, 

or we find it so written both in the Ain Akbari 

and in the Persian Geographical Tables of Sadik 

Isfahani. The form probably was suggested by a 

jingling analogy, such as Orientals love, with 
achin (China). [“ Northern Sumatra and espe- 

cially Achin.” Colonel H. Yule, Ocean Highways, 

August, 1873.] CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, 8.W 


Acheen, as in cheese, not Akheen ; so it is pro- 
nounced in the Straits of Malacca, and all over the 
East. » a & 

Shinfield Grove. 


Baronets Temp. CHarves II. (4% §. xii. 188.) 
—Appended to my copy of Guillim’s Display of 
Heraldry (5th edition) is a treatise of Honour, 
Military and Civil, by Capt. John Logan, which 
gives a list of the baronets created by Charles IL, 

m which it would appear that Richard Fanshaw, 
Esq., afterwards Master of Requests to His 
Majesty, was the only one created in 1650 (Sep. 2). 

Joun ParkIn. 

Idridgehay, Wirksworth. 


The roll of baronets created by Charles IL, 
1649-60, is given in Beatson’s Political Indez, i. 
250, and also in Debrett’s Baronetage. There are 
only ten recognized creations, which are now 
nearly all extinct. The only baronetcy created in 
1650 was No. 462, that in favour of Richard 
Fanshaw, Esq., M.P. for the University of 
Cambridge, and bears date the 2nd September, 
1650. According to Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, 
this baronetcy became extinct on the death of Sir 
Richard’s son, Richard, the second baronet, who it 
is said was deaf and dumb, and died unmarried in 
or about 1695. It is sometimes stated, as in the 
Letters of Sir Richard Fanshaw during his Em- 
bassies in Spain and Portugal, 8vo., 1702, that he 
was created a baronet by Charles I. at the siege of 
Oxford ; this is evidently an error, and probably 
should be taken as the period of his knighthood. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Consult Dugdale’s Antient Usage in bearing of 
such Ensigns of Honour as are commonly called 
Arms, where, if I mistake not, the information re- 


H, Fisuwicx. 


I have a list of these baronets with the 
imprimatur of “Edward Walker, Garter,” “Rd- 
ward Byshe, Clarencieux,” and “ William Dugdale, 
Norroy.” If D. 8S. will communicate with me, I 
will furnish him with such of these names as may 
be needful to his purpose. W. M. H. Cuvuncn, 
Alvescott Rectory, Faringdon. 


Epwarp AnD Cuares Ditiey (4 §. xii. 190,) 
—Information respecting the above will be found 
in Timperley’s Encyclopedia of Literary and Typo- 
graphical Anecdotes. London, H. G. Bohn, 1842. 
The book contains a mass of interesting facts con- 
nected with authors, bookbinders, printers, pub- 
lishers, and stationers, well arranged and indexed. 
It is out of print and scarce. W. Warieat. 
31, Pepler Road. 


“Caser Wine” (4" §. xii. 190.)—This is no 
doubt the same as what the Jews here and in Ger- 
many call cosher, that is, ceremonially pure. It 
is from the Hebrew céshér, which denotes that 
which is right or lawful, and is applied, among 
other things, to the flesh eaten by strict Jews, 
which is that of animals slain by a duly qualified 
butcher. Wituiam Apis Wricxt. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This may refer to the rum drunk at the time of 
the Passover. Query, the slang word chosa and 
the Hebrew 703? R. S. Cuarwock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Nor A DRUM WAS HEARD” (4 §. xii. 147, 
195, 240.)—A manuscript copy of this noble ode, 
and one in the handwriting of the author, before 

ublication, is now in the possession of the Royal 
rish Academy. It is contained in a letter from 
the Rey. C. Wolfe to one of his correspondents, 
of whose name I failed to take note. The letter 
is framed, and it hangs against one of the walls of 
the library in Kildare Street. My attention was 
drawn to it quite recently by the learned treasurer 
of the Academy, John Ribton Garstin, F.S.A. 
Having satisfied myself by reading the entire 
letter, I did not copy the post-mark. I would, 
however, suggest that the permission of the Royal 
Irish Academy might be asked for the reproduction 
pf the whole, verbatim et literatim, in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.” W. CHarpz.t. 


“Trev” (4% S. xii. 208, 235.)—This word used 
by the Devonshire gardener, the sound of which is 
imitated by your correspondent by the French 
word “lieu,” is spelt “lew” by Grose in his Pro- 
vincial Glossary, who says “ lee, or lew, calm, under 
the wind, shelter, in use in the south of England. 

W. Ditke. 


Chichester. 

“JT wap THE Cares Larrps,” &e. (4% §, xi. 
passim; xii. 11, 26, 158, 191.) —W. M.’s argument 
(p. 191) is altogether aside, being based on the 
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misapplication of this term Laird, which is to be 
discovered sometimes, though not frequently, in 
modern times ; and hence it would only be weari- 
some to confute such a view as that Laird at 
present is properly applied to the base-holding, or, 
indeed, any other owner or proprietor. The proper 
question is, at the time when the expression 
above quoted was used— which has been ascribed 
to one of the Jameses, kings of Scotland—who was, 


or might be, called a Laird in the proper sense of 


that term ; or what is its meaning as it stands in 
that expression? This was the only question I 
attempted to consider. As I still contend, that 
meaning is as I stated it ; and the latest authority 
on the point which has been observed, and, as I 
doubt not, will be held conclusive, is that of Pro- 
fessor C. Innes, in his Scotch Legal Antiquities 
(p. 37, note, 1872), citing charters, to which, as 
affording exact proof of the king having raised 
Carles, or Goodmen, to the status of Lairds, I 
would refer. Besides the remark of Sir George 
Mackenzie in his Science of Heraldry (p. 13), the 
same author’s views may be considered as they 
appear in his separate work on Precedency, at 
pp. 49, 52, 55, 56 (edition 1680). The 25th Act 
of the 3rd Parl. of Chas. L, 24th July, 1644 
(Sh. of Lanark), and the 12th Act of same Parl. 
(5th Session), 2nd February, 1646 (Sh. of Renfrew), 
may also be perused with advantage. In both of 
these the distinction between Laird and Goodman 
is distinctly recognized — recognized, it will be 
observed, in Acts of Parliament. The lesser Barons 
were the Lairds; the greater ones, the Lords 
(Mackenzie, Precedency), and none were Barons, at 
least, lesser Barons, who held not their lands imme- 
diately under the Crown. 

_ As to the misuse of this term Laird in modern 
times, I have nothing to advance, except to admit 
the occurrence of such misuse occasionally ; being, 
at the same time, far from assenting to the proposi- 
tionof W. M., that “ usage had, or has, a complete 
power to extend or modify its application.” On 
the same principle, usage only sanctioning, black 
might be denominated properly white, or a man 
& woman. ESPEDARE. 


Dick Baronetcy (4* §, xi. 403 ; xii. 86, 138.) 
—Sir Charles W. H. Dick was placed on the pay- 
sheet of the Brighton Pavilion accounts in 1859, 
as Custodian of the Museum, at 30s, per week ; but 
Some time prior to date he was paid from the 
Museum Fund. 

Last year, on the removal of the contents of the 
Maseum to the building arranged for their re- 
ception (which is now open to the public), Sir 

arles’s Services were dispensed with. At the 
present time, he and his family are entirely 
dependent on charity. The family have not 


resided at the so-called seat, “Port Hall,” for 
many years. It was, and is, the property of the 





Stanfords of Preston, and is now used as the 
laundry of the Grand Hotel. Jyo. A. Fowuer. 
London Road, Brighton. 


“Mansiz Wavucn” (4 §. xii. 8, 92, 177.) — 
The mistake in the Bodleian Catalogue, by which 
D. M. Moir was described as a pseudonym for 
James Hogg, has long since been corrected in the 
Library itself; but O. H., who surmises that the 
book itself was never looked at, does not himself 
appear to have looked at the entry which he 
criticizes, as the Catalogue makes no mention of 
John Galt. W. D. Macray. 


Mriuirary Torpocrapny (4 §. xii. 110, 156.)— 
For plans of the battles and sieges of Belle-isle, 
Cherbourg, Fontenoy, and Rochelle, and drawings 
of Barcelona and Turin, see the Field of Mars, 
2 vols. 4to. London, Macgowan, 1781. 

E. E. STREET. 


Wentworth House anp WENTWORTH CASTLE 
(4% §. xi. 152, 330.)—At each of the above 
places is a very striking picture of the great 
Strafford and his Secretary, and each House con- 
tends that the other is a copy. I believe with 
this, as with so many other mooted questions, 
adhe sub judice lis est. PELAGIUS. 


Betu-Riveine (4% §. xii. 166.)—The chapel 
alluded to by G. H. A. is that of Holbeck Lunds, 
some five miles distant from Hardraw, and in the 
~e of Aysgarth, in Wensleydale, one of the 
argest in England. It is situated where York- 
shire joins Westmoreland, on the moorland, and a 
more primitive place it would be difficult to find 
in England. The legend runs, that some years 
ago, when the small bell in the little turret was 
either missing or broken, the clerk used to come 
down to the chapel on Sunday at the usual hour, 
and thrusting his head through the hole where the 
bell had hung, cry out lustily, “Bol-lol, bol-lol, 
bol-lol,” in order to summon the parishioners to 
service. 

Let me narrate even a more amusing story con- 
cerning Holbeck Lunds Chapel. Some years ago 
a clergyman, a stranger, going to officiate there on a 
lovely summer afternoon, on finding no kneeling 
hassock in the desk, desired the clerk to supply one, 
who, after a brief interval, appeared with one of a 
very primitive description, a sod freshly cut from 
the turf on the outside. For a short time this suf- 
ficed tolerably well ; but soon the clergyman had to 
rise most abruptly, as the sod proved to have 
been cut from an ant-hill, and, as can easily be 
imagined, swarmed with thousands of its tenants. 

Well do I recollect, on a visit to Wensleydale, 
one of the most beautiful districts in Eng- 
land, seeing Holbeck Lunds Chapel. At that 
time there was no burial-ground or wall surround- 
ing it, the sheep grazed close to the building, and 
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to a certain extent, Southey’s charming description 
of Chapel-le-Dale, in the Doctor, aptly applies to 
it—a passage which will bear quotation :— 

“The turf was as soft and fine as that of the adjoining 
hills : it was seldom broken, so scanty was the population 
to which it was appropriated. Scarcely a thistle or a 
nettle deformed it, and the few tombstones which had 
been placed there were now themselves half buried. 
The sheep came over the wall when they listed, and 
sometimes took shelter in the porch from the storm. 
Their voices, and the cry of the kite wheeling above, 
were the only sounds which were heard there, except 
when the single bell which hung in its niche over the 
entrance tinkled for service on the Sabbath Day, or with 
a slower tongue gave notice that one of the children of 
the soil was returning to the earth whence he sprung.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Niceye Creep (4 §. xi. 36, 183, 333, 412, 
526; xii. 134.)\—What is the earliest known 
translation in English of the Nicene Creed? Does 
it give the word Holy? Ina copy of Our Lady's 
Mirror, printed in 1530 (but doubtless there are 
many older editions than that), the sentence is 
thus translated : “And I byleue on holy comon 
and apostly chirche.” Palmers Monumenta 
Rituala gives no help. We may certainly infer 
that the English people knew the Creed with the 
insertion of the word Holy.° Why do printers 
never give the word One a capital letter? it is as 
much entitled to it as the words Catholick and 
A postolick. H. A. W. 


Toaps 1n Iretanp (4 S. xii. 109, 192.)—It 
may be inferred from your limitation of the replies 
to toads, that I adopt Shakspeare’s belief in the 
poisonous nature of toads; but as my case is not 
quite that of the noble lord who knew no other 
history but Shakspeare, you will perhaps kindly 
allow me to explain that I used the generic term 
“venomous reptiles” to contradistinguish toads, 
which I knew were indigenous to Ireland, but per- 
fectly harmless, and the only instance of an indi- 
genous native reptile in that country. 

Of course, as it is evident, from the frequency 
with which he introduces the image, that Shak- 
speare’s belief in the venomous character of the toad 
was very strong, and toads were indigenous, it 
follows that the St. Patrick legend was his sole 
source of information when he wrote that those 
“ rug-headed kerns ”—the Irish soldiery—were the 
only venom in the island ; and we convict the bard 
of two errors, one general and the other local. 


Royse Entwiste, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


Sin Ricnarp Sreee (4" S. xii. 129, 175.)— 
I am much obliged for the information already 
given, but should be most glad of more, and 
especially as to the dates and other facts not yet 
supplied. I find that Governor Trant (Trant of 
Dovea,. co. Tipperary) married a sister of Sir 





Richard Steele, and had a daughter, who became 
the wife of Richard, fourth Earl of Cavan. I do 
not think this sister—her Christian names are not 
mentioned—has been referred to yet in “ N. & Q.” 
1 have yet to learn the maiden name of Sir Richard 
Steele’s mother, and whether she had more than 
two children. 
RecinaLp Stewart Boppineroy. 
15, Markham Square, 8.W. 


? 


“Munerari” orn “Noumerari”: THe “Te 
Devm” (4% §. xii. 84, 155, 194.)—It is 
scarcely doubtful that the ancient reading is 
munerari. The earliest copy in the British 
Museum, Gallia, A. xviii., of the ninth century, 
has it distinctly : so has an early thirteenth-century 
copy, written in England, and also a fourteenth- 
century Hore, entirely in English, which I once 
possessed, now in the British Museum. -e 


Croxton Fairy (4 §. xii. 159, 213.)—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Royce for his communication 
respecting the marriage of Croston with Fettyplace, 
which is new to me. The arms of Croxton are: 
Sable, a lion rampant argent, debruised by a bend 
componée, or and gules ; which arms have been 
used by the family for nearly 700 years. Another 
coat, sometimes borne, is : Argent, on a fesse azure, 
between three cross-crosslets fitchée sable, two tuns 
or. Does either of these coats occur on the slab 
of which Mr. Royce speaks? It would be in- 
teresting to establish the identity of Croston and 
Croxton. R. R. R. 


Rep anp Wuire Roses (4* §. xii. 4, 179, 217.) 
—I am obliged to Dr. Brewer for his answer. 
Withering is scarcely to be relied on in such 
matters, and in this instance is, as MEDWEIG says, 
in error. I do not find the extract in the original 
edition : it is an addition of the editor (a son of 
the author) in ed. vii. Lindley and other later 
writers do not mention any such difference between 
the two roses, which is improbable on prema face 
grounds. James BRITTEN. 


Mepweie denies the accuracy of the foot-note 
appended to the article “ Brain Leechdom,” Te- 
specting the white and red rose. To his first 
allegation, I presume that the letter preceding the 
one so signed will be a sufficient reply. To his 
second allegation an answer is in courtesy required. 
He says, “ Equally incorrect [to the statement that 
red roses are tonic and white ones laxative] is the 
statement that the red rose is the basis of several 
pharmaceutical preparations of an astringent 
nature.” 

All your readers know The Cyclopedia of 
Practical Receipts, by Arnold J. Cooley and J.C. 
Brough. This book, I fancy, will be deemed both 
modern enough and authority enough to carry 
weight with it. On p. 1175, col. 1 (Fourth Ed.), 
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under the word Rose, we have this paragraph : 
“Uses.—The red rose is an elegant astringent and 
tonic, and as such is used as the basis of several 
pharmaceutical preparations.” From the Pharma- 
copeias, &c., we have the following :— 

“The syrup of Red Roses (Syrupus rose Gallic) is 
astringent and stomachic.” (Ph. Dub.& Edin.) 

“Confection of Red Roses (Confectio rose Gallice) is 
an elegant astringent and tonic.” [Ph. Lond.] 

Chamber’s Encyclopedia, art. Rose. “ A mildly 
astringent and agreeable syrup is made from the 
dried petals... of the French rose ( Rose Gallice ).” 

The French Pharmacopeeia :— 

“ Parmi les variétés employées en médicine, on connait 
surtout la Rose de Provins, vulgairement Rose rouge. 
Elle fait la base de plusieurs préparations astringentes 
fort usitées.” 


Need Iadd more? I could fill a column with 
similar quotations, so that “ my authority [at least] 
bears a credent bulk, that no particular scandal 
once can touch, but it confounds the breather.” 
If I am incorrect, as your correspondent asserts, to 
err in such goodly company is enough “to make 
us adore our errors.” Iam quite willing to leave 
the matter to your readers, with whom “ever the 
justice and the truth o’ the question carries the 
due o’ the verdict with it.” 

E. CopHam BREWER. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

“SeRENDIBLE” (4% §. xii. 208.)—I have not 
heard this word as spelt above; but “sevendible ” 
is, I believe, in common use in Ulster as an 
adjective of intensity. A north of Ireland divine 
ascribed its etymology to “seven devil” : ergo, of 
sevendible power ; but this is perhaps fanciful. 

W. C. J. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Sussex Archeological Collections relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County. Published by the 
Sussex Archeological Society. Vol. XXV. (Lewes, 
G. P. Bacon.) 

THE volumes published by the Sussex Archwological 

Society are always pleasant and instructive. They are 

convenient in form, important in their contents, and in- 

variably praisewortay for the good taste and feeling of 
the various papers. In an article on the house at 

Parham, Mr. Durrant Cooper says of the armoury there, 

that it contains “more specimens of defensive armour 

anterior to the year 1450 than in all the other collections 
in Europe put together, with the exception of the 
curious helmets now at Athens.” The “ Marchant 

Diary,” a record kept bya gentleman farmer of 160 
ears ago, is very amusing. Among other instances, we 
ave Mr. Marchant, after afternoon service, going with 

four or five others, including the parson, to a tavern, 

“where we drank 3 bottles of beer and a small bowl of 

punch!” ‘Stay’d late and drank too much” often 

eccurs. On “King Charles’s Martyrdom,” “my wife, 

Willy, and I went to Church.” We learn that bohea 

was 18s. a pound; and we are told that “ John Parsons 

is toshave my face twice a week, and my head once a 








fortnight, and I am to give him 100 faggots annum.” 
This volume is one of the best of a very series. 


Our Public Records. A Brief Handbook to the National 

Archives. By A. C. Ewald, F.S.A. (Pickering.) 
Onz would hardly have thought that a handbook to our 
national archives would be rendered interesting to 
general readers, or that there was anything left to say 
about them. Mr. Ewald has shown that there was 
much left worth the telling, and that he is qualified to 
tell it worthily. That any of our public records have 
come down to us safely, is a matter for especial wonder. 
All that could be done to destroy them,—done through 
ignorance, which is quite as destructive as deliberate 
malevolence,—has been so done to the destruction of 
many valuable documents. The salvage, however, is 
great ; but that would have been worthless without such 
arrangement, chronicling, calendaring, and describing, 
as it has undergone at the hands of earnest scholars. 
Mr. Ewald does justice to our kings who have been 
desirous to preserve the records of England, and he 
justly pillories Richard IT. for “defacing such as related 
to the state and government of the kingdom.” 





Tue first portion of Mr. R. W. Dixon’s compilation of 
the “ Pedigrees of the Dixons who have borne and bear 
for Arms af. d. 1. or, and 4 ch. erm.” is ready for the 
press, and will appear in the next part of Dr. Howard's 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Eventually, the 
work will come out in a separate and independent form. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose :— 

Scrar-Booxs. With Albert Diirer’s Engravings, or copies of them 

Sarum Missa. 8vo. 1515, 

Ittuminatep MS, 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Read, 
Hackney. 





ANotices to Correspondents. 


F. F. F.—“ Pigeons of Paul's” had a certain reference 
to birds about the Cathedral. It was the London slang of 
the Plantagenet times for the “ scholars of Paul's.” These 
boys, in return, called the scholars of St. Anthony's 
Hospital “ Anthony pigs.” 

F. L. (Dromore).— The lines occur in no other prologue 
that we know of. They are in Dryden's prologue to All 
for Love :— 

—“a tale which often has been told, 
As sad as Dido’s, and almost as old.” 
There is a line in the play itself which is to be found also 
in Fielding’s Tom Thumb :— 
“* Give me some Musick ! look that it be sad !” 

J. W. B.—The lines are probably not intended to 
rhyme. 

X. M.—It is to be remembered that the lines are said to 
have appeared in the Greenwich Magazine for “ Marines ” ; 
and that “ tell that to the marines” is equivalent to dis- 
belief in the thing told. 

G. E. B.—The story is simply absurd. 

Lerwick.—Hallam states that Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty 
of Prophesying (1647) contained the first claim for liberty 
of conscience. The Examiner of the 20th inst. finds the 
first claim for such liberty in the Declaration of Faith put 
Sorth by the English Baptists in Amsterdam (1611), and 
its first proclamation in England in Leonard Busher's 
Religious Peace; or, a Plea for Liberty of Conscience 
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(1614), Busher was a Baptist. The Examiner adds that | 
« toleration was advocated, in a more or less complete form, 
by Hales, Chillingworth, and many others before 1647.” 

“Onpuevs aNp Moses.”—We regret that the course 
taken by us in the above controversy has seriously dis- 
pleased Mx. Stuinmetz. With this expression of regret, 
we must add the assurance that he is quite mistaken in at- 
tributing any motive to us than that of becomingly closing | 
the dispute. 

R. & M.— Neat wesk. 

“Crnorrarrus” (p. 208) becomes intelligible in its 
proper form, “ Cerviciarius” or “Cerevisiarws.” Prof. 
Stubbs gives Pliny as the authority for stating that | 
“ Ceremnsia”—beer was a Gaulish name ; but it seems to be 
in intimate connexion with ‘ Cereris vis.” ‘‘ Cerevi- 
ciarius” is translated “brewer or ale-seller” in various 
dictionaries. In the Liber Albus and similar Chronicles, 
“ Braceator,” with many changes in the spelling, is the 
term by which a brewer is designated. 

J.E. B. will oblige us by forwarding the note. 

C. T. (Cambridge) is cordially thanked for his hint. 

J. P. (Rockville, Edinburgh).— We should advise that 
the work to which J. P. refers should be published in 
Edinburgh. 

W. T. S.— We shall be glad to insert, from time to time, 
such illustrations as our correspondent may kindly send 
to us. 

R. W. Drxon.— Your proposal could not do otherwise 
than gratify the contributors to, and the editor of, | 
Ll N. & Q.” 

AvsTRALASIA.—Full information can be obtained at 
the Royal College of Surgeons and A pothe caries’ Hall. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 


Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The | 
London, W.C. 


J GERSON'’S FINE-ART GALLERY and 
e DEPOT of the BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 5, 
Rathbone Place, W., and 71, London Wall, E.C., offers the Largest 
Collection in the World of PHOTOGRAPHS direct from Paintings, 
beth Ancient and Modern. For inspection, at the West-End Depét, 
5, Rathbone Place. Special attention is directed to an important 
Series from Paintings in the world-renowned Dresden Gallery, just 
—. The famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Raphael. The 
*hotographs are warranted permanent. Catalogues free. Shippers 
and the Trade supplied. 


RAWINGS and SKETCHES from NA 
the late G. WALLWYN SHEPHEARD.—Just published, 


b 
AUTOTY PE PRINTS, taken from the above, suitable for Framing, or 
Landscape 


ao in the treatment of Forest Trees, Foliage, and 
Subjects. 
Detailed List of Sises and Prices on application. 
COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS completed, collated, titled, 
and properly bound. 
MARION & CO. 22 and 23, Soho Square. 


NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSRS. BAGSTER'S CATALOGUE, 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


- PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., 44, 5a, and 68, per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 


— 





| THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 


| BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4¢. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
Se. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from &, 
Mono —, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 74. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3a. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

—_ (EstaBiisaep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured apray to meet a universally experienced want, i¢ 6 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great | and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its writing pro- 

rties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 





On OCTOBER 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s. 


6d, 


A High Class Literary and Social Periodical. The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter 
than any published Magazine, will be printed on the best paper, and in clear type. 


The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on Topics 
able length by Eminent Writers 


Standard will be maintained 


of Social and General Interest, Two or more Tales of consider- 


The Tales will invariably be completed in the Number in which they a 


ppear. 
The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of TRAVEL and BIOGRAPHY. A very High Literary 





Contents of Number I. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
OUR NEXT WAR. 


OLIVIA TEMPEST: a Novel. By Joun Daneoenriziy, Author 
of “ Grace Tolmar.” 


RABELAIS: a CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 

HORSES AND RIDERS. 

GIULIO VESCONA, POET and PAINTER: a Tale. 


Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 11s., post free. 





London : 


WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Paternoster Row. 





